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AN INVESTIGATION OF 
BEHAVIORAL CONTAGION 
IN GROUPS 


NORMAN POLANSKY, RONALD LIPPITT, AND FRITZ REDL?* 





I 


CLINICAL AND THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


The spreading of a mood, an attitude, a behavior from one person to 
another, or through a whole group, is a phenomenon long familiar to the 
social psychologist. It has frequently been described in connection with 
studies of “ mass behavior ”—riots, panics, mobs—always with a sense that 
something rather important was happening in the communications between 
the individuals concerned, and always with a sense that what was happening 
was instantaneous, unpredictable, and somehow rather mysterious. For, 
characteristically, those involved in such a situation appear to have little con- 
scious awareness of the bases of their actions at the moment the “ decision ” 
to act is made. The present series of studies attempts to help reduce the 
extent of the mystery regarding the phenomenon which we hess labelled 
“ Behavioral Contagion ”. 

Our own immediate interest in this problem has grown out of clinical 
experiences with face to face groups. Over a period of time, it has seemed 
to us that something very comparable to occurrences in such disorganized 
mass group situations also happens in groups with more enduring organiza- 
tional structure and in groups set up a Aionpeenie purposes. 


1 This research program is at the School of Public Affairs and Social Work, Wayne University, and is 
supported by a grant from the U.S. Public Health Service, under the Mental Hygiene Act. Dr. Redl 
(of the School) and Dr. ed (of the Research Center for Group Dynamics, University of Michigan) 
are Principal Investigators ; Mr. Polansky, Project Director. The present study was supported in by 
the Institute of Welfare Research and the 2 of Special Serdiens of the Consaumatey Service Seeley 
of New York. Drs, J. McVicker Hunt and Leonard Kogan of the Institute have been our active colla- 
borators in this study. 

Members of the field teams were: Willa Freeman, Murray Horwitz, Lucietta Irwin, Ned Papania, 
Dorothy Rapaport, Francis Whaley, and the Project Director. 
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Group Behavioral Contagion Seen Clinically 
In previous writings, Redl* has discussed the observations made with 
regard to contagious situations in children’s groups. 


“Example: Eighty rather disturbed children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen are in a large camp mess hall. Johnny, in a fit of temper 

inst one person at his table, throws a plate at him. A minute later, 
shots ty all through the air, and the place is in an uproar, even though 
Johnny neither contemplated nor planned such an effect, and is otherwise 
a rather inconspicuous figure at the camp, without any leadership role.” 


Purely as a practical matter of handling a large group situation, under- 
standing the basis for the contagion of Johnny’s act would be, of course, of 
considerable value. Why would his action have “ contagion value” at this 
time, and not at others? How can we plan in advance to handle such 
situations ? 

There are other kinds of happenings, less directly visible but even more 
important, that involve a similar “ spreading of behavior”. These are relevant 
to potentially destructive changes in the children rather than the furniture. 
In see groups with whom to work therapeutically, for example, there is 
the familiar problem of estimating the potential effects of a child with a serious 
behavior disorder on the other children. The old assumption that “ the 
rotten apple spoils the barrel” is too simple. Actually, we find sometimes 
that disturbed behavior does spread, but sometimes it does not, and no atten- 
tion is paid to it. Sometimes, it may even lead to a negative reaction: the 
other children, far from being seduced into following the delinquent leader, 
may become anxious in the face of his exploits and show their anxiety in 
various neurotic symptoms, or they may even make him a scape-goat within 
the group. Often the group may bring corrective pressure to on such a 

: rate the standpoint of individual psychol 

A ing the problem from the standpoint of individual psychology, 
one might view the behavior which is sss 8 contagion as rae nae 
trends within the individual who imitates the behavior. “ If Johnny begins 
to steal under the contagious influence of Bobby in the same group, there 
must have been something in Johnny to respond to Bobby’s seductive wiles.” 
Although this is often a useful way of examining the data, experiences in 
groups have inclined us to believe that the picture is frequently colored by 
group psychological factors too. Is Johnny’s stealing a siedino of his own 
problems, or does he start to steal in order to retain a respectable position in 
the group? Does Bobby’s position in the group structure have anything to 
do with his ability to seduce Johnny ? Until more is known about the group 
psychological factors involved in such an incident, the clinician is at a dis- 
advantage both in attempting to assess the real meaning of Johnny’s behavior 





® Fritz Redl: “Group Emotion and Leadership”, P: » 1942, $, $73-$96. 
Fritz Redl: The Phenomenon of Contagion and Shock in Group Therapy, Chapter in Search- 


lights on Delinquency. International Universities Press, 1949, 315-328. 
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in terms of his enduring personality structure and in planning the structure 
of therapeutic situations. 

A purely individual psychological approach also seems inadequate by 
itself for understanding rather common intra-group and inter-group pheno- 
mena. For example, it has proved possible in practice to reduce the amount 
of undesirable behavioral contagion in mass situations by a process of group 
insulation. If the children in a camp come into the situation as cabin groups, 
and if these groups are staggered in location so as to separate a given group 
from those most like itself (in age, interests, behavior standards, etc.), the 
factors of anonymity, unanimity, and ‘ease of communication which might 
encourage extreme behavior are reduced. Such cases are difficult to con- 
ceptualize without the use of group concepts.* 

Clinical experience in working with children in groups has, then, pointed 
up the necessity for more information about the conditions under which 
contagion may take place, and encouraged an interest in understanding more 
about it from the standpoint of group as well as individual psychological 
dynamics. In the present study, we have been primarily concerned with the 
elucidation of group psychological factors.‘ 

An Operational Definition of Behavioral Contagion and Its Implications 

Behavioral contagion may be seen as a phenomenon within the general 
area of social influence phenomena. For our purposes, social influence occurs 
when a change in behavior of one individual appears to produce a change in 
the behavior of a second individual. The two people involved in this inter- 
action may be called the actor and the recipient. Social influence, as a problem 
area, is intersected by a number of different dimensions. Those dimensions 
which would seem to be relevant for the purposes of “ placing” contagion 
can perhaps best be seen by contrasting that kind of influence which we call 
contagion with what we Gee termed “ direct attempts at influencing ”. 

A direct influence attempt is defined as an event where the actor deliber- 
ately and openly tries to evoke a particular response in the recipient. Thus, 
he may tell the recipient what he wants him to do (or ask him to do it), or 
indicate his desires by gesture. His intent, in relation to the recipient, is 
openly expressed. In the contagious kind of influence, however, the initiator 
does not evince an intent to be imitated. One dimension, then, along which 
social influence may vary is the degree to which the actor (or initiator} com- 
municates his intention to produce a change in behavior.in the recipient. 
For purposes of this study, “ contagion ” is limited by definition to situations in 
wide dhe initiator did not openly communicate such an intention to influence. 

The result of this seein definition is that the “ real intent” * of the 
initiator is ambiguous. His failure to communicate intent openly and directly 
gives no assurance that it does not exist. Similarly, and despite good inter- 





* Fritz Redl: ‘The Phenomenon of Contagion and Shock Effect in Group Therapy”, op. cit. 
‘Such a formulation implies that there is no single theoretical system which is able to cut across both 
areas of study. We believe that this is the current state of affairs, 

* That is, the intent of which the initiator is conscious. 
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observer agreement, the interpretation placed on the initiator’s act by the 
recipient cannot be known directly. What we may presume, however, is 
that in the case of “ direct attempts at influencing ”’ little interpretive leeway 
is available to the recipient, while in the case of contagious influence more 
leeway is given, permitting the recipient greater freedom to structure his 
perception in terms of his own needs. For example, the more he wants the 
initiator to want to influence him, the more he can perceive the initiatory act 
in that light. The reverse is also true. In contagious influence, the recipient 
is much more in a “ choice” situation. 

Another dimension of social influence is the similarity between the behavior 
of the recipient and that of the actor. In terms of observed behavior, direct 
attempts at apo were observed without regard for this dimension ; 
contagion always involved resultant similarity in behavior. 

An incident of behavioral contagion, for the purposes of the present 
investigation becomes, then, an event in which a recipient's behavior has changed 
to become “* more like” that of the actor or initiator. This change has occurred in a 
social interaction in which the actor has not communicated intent to evoke such a change. 

This definition of the problem area in terms of observable behavior was 
dictated in part by methodological considerations, but more importantly by 
the desire to bring the wail phenomenon under investigation without 
delimiting it as yet in terms of causative dynamics. We assumed that 
behavioral — is not a single entity, but can probably be the product 


of a variety of rs acting singly or in combinations.* 


Status and the Initiation of Behavioral Contagion 


Out of many possible factors, we have chosen to focus on the relationship 
between contagion and status in the group. However, because of a lack of 
specificity in customary definitions of “ status”, it became necessary to devise 
ways of measuring it.” One way was through a variety of behavioral indices ; 
another was in terms of how any given child is perceived (as compared with 
the others) by the members of his group. This attribution of group-relevant 

istics we conceive as being a measurement of one type of position in 
group space. We have referred to this as group prestige. 

The general hypotheses and assumptions determining the design of the 
study and the measurement operations attempted can be presented as follows : 
_ 4. That children differ in their ability to influence other children, either 
“contagiously” or directly (relationship between the two abilities not 
predicted). 





* This would include such variables as :—those relating to the process of communication ; the needs of 
the recipient, for which the act might provide a goal or means ; the fact that the act may operate to reduce 
restraining forces against behavior in a given direction ; the relationship between the initiator and recipient 
whether the initiator is a “‘ model” out of the recipient’s case history, or out of the position which he 


occupies in the group; etc. 

7 As a matter of fact, this study might be considered, in part, as an investigation of “ status”. We have 
discussed problems involved in the ional definition of status in a previous publication. See : Norman 
Polansky, Ronald Lippitt and Fritz Redl : “ The Use of Sociometric Data in Research on Group Treatment 
Process”, Soriometry (in the press). 
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2. That children differ in their willingness to be influenced, either con- 
rn or directly (relationship between the two influence-abilities not 
predicted). 

3. That a relationship will be found between the prestige position occupied 
by a given child in the eyes of his fellow members, and his ability to exercise 
influence, or to be influenced by others, 

4. That his relative prestige position should be otherwise evidenced in 
their behavior toward him. 

5. That the extent to which a child is available to communication from his 
group will determine both his ability to be influenced and his ability to influ- 
ence. This may be an enduring characteristic of him as a person, or it may be 
related to his current group position. 

6. That problems of this order can be brought under direct and controlled 
study in group treatment milieux without interference with the normal 
functioning of the groups involved.* 


I 


THE RESEARCH OPERATIONS 


Selection of Settings 


Since we were primarily interested in the “ group” aspects of contagion, 
it was clear that it should be studied in groups, and that, if the group were to 
be to some extent the sampling unit, it would be desirable to study as many 
groups as we could afford. Moreover, our basic research interest is in the 
treatment of disturbed children in and through groups. While findings on 
“normal ” children might not differ from ours in the broad sense, the specifics 
(e.g., what factors, precisely, contribute to prestige) are of equal interest to 
us. For this reason, it was decided to try to work with children approxi- 
mating, clinically, to the children we were having in our treatment groups. 
We wanted to study groups, of reasonably small size ; who were reasonably 
homogeneous with regard to age, size, and other such gross criteria; who 
were homogeneous as to sex ; who were comparable to our treatment popula- 
tion in general kinds of personality disturbances. Finally, they had to be in 
settings in which research of this kind would be welcomed and understood, 
and in which we could hope for contributions to our understanding from 
clinically oriented staffs. The closest approximation to meeting all these 
conditions on a geographically compact basis was the summer camp setting, 
specializing in work with children referred by community agencies for study, 
ee treatment, or because they were considered probably unable to adjust to 
the more usual kinds of camps. 

The camps we chose (and which chose us) were the University of Michi- 





§ For a discussion of the reasons for our feeling this as an important challenge, see : Ronald Lippitt : “ Tech- 
niques for Research in Group Living”, Journal of Social Issues, 1946, 2, $5-61. 

See also, Norman Polansky, et al.: “ Problems of Interpersonal Relations in Research on Groups”, 
Human Relations, 1949, 2, 281-292. 
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gan’s Fresh Air Camp for boys, directed by Dr. William Morse, and the 
Community Service Society of New York Camp Greybarn for girls, directed 
by Miss Jean Wren. Four groups in each were studied for ns of the two 
four-week sessions conducted by the camps (a total of eight boys’ groups, 
and eight girls’ groups). In camp, the senior four cabins were studied. 
The age range was about eleven to fifteen years. The older children were 
chosen for study since it was felt they would be best able to work with some 
of our sociometric-like interview situations. 


Methods of Data Collection 


The area under study here was, basically, the relationship between grou 
status and contagious influence. Instruments were devised to bring both 
these factors under study. In relation to the latter, at the initial state of our 
knowledge, we were able to do little more as a first approximation than to 
bring it under quantitative observation. In relation to the factor of status 
we aimed to measure it from a variety of different angles. All instruments 
were pre-tested for feasibility prior to the summer's work.° 

Data for the study were gathered in three ways : 

A. By the use of mobile observers, employing pre-categorized data sheets. 
Except during reliability checks, we followed a policy of attaching one 
observer to a group at a time, usually for an all-day period. The observer 
stayed with his group, and followed it through all activities in which it was a 
distinguishable group, such as dressing in cabin, going swimming, at meals, 
etc. Three observers were used in each camp, and rotated through the groups, 
to equalize the interaction of observer and group. Observations were con- 
tinuous for fifteen-minute periods at a time. Each child, counsellor, and 
other adult who might frequently be present was assigned a code number, in 
accordance with the group of which he was a part, and these numbers were 
used in indicating the source and object of an interaction ; the initiator and 
“ recipients ” in a contagion chain. The following categories were observed : 


1. Direct attempts at influencing (actor and recipient). 

a. Manner, including : Directs, Demands, Uses force or threat of force, 
Requests-suggests, Pleads. 

b. Goal, including: Personal (actor’s own) goal, Group (or shared) 
goal, Recipient’s own goal, Some third person’s 4 

c. Response Zz the Recipient, including : Accepts and complies, Accepts 
in modified form, Acquiesces but does not comply, Ignores, Rejects, 
Could not be determined. 


® We should like to express here our gratitude to the following individuals and agencies who were very 
helpful in the pre-planning and pre-testing phases: Mr. David Wineman, Director, Pioneer House, 
Detroit ; Miss Mary Lee Nicholson, Director, The Detroit Group Project, for guidance, support, and many 
favors; Mr. Herbert C. Shanks, Director, and Miss Frances Jaco! Case Worker, The Protestant 
Children’s Home, Detroit, and Mr. Donald Dowling, Director, Longview Farm (New England Home 
for Little Wanderers), Walpole, Massachusetts, for providing resident groups for pre-testing instruments 
and for understanding support of research in our mutual field; Merrill-Palmer Schools, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, and Detroit Area Council, Boy Scouts of America, all of Detroit, for providing observation 
situations. 
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2. Status indicators. 
a. Asks Permission. 
b. Implies Superior Knowledge or Skill in the Recipient. 
c. Ridicules. 
3. Incidents of contagion. 
a. Initiator. 
b. Recipients (in order). 
c. Content of the Contagion. 


B. By the use of a modified sociometric test. The complete description 
of this is elsewhere reported.1° This test was administered through a personal 
interview with each child. Interviews were held at the end of the first week 
and again at the end of the third week. Previous studies had indicated that 
the sociometric structure of these groups might change considerably over the 
four-week period. Photographs of the children were taken during their first 
day atcamp. These, in combination with variously colored boxes, into which 
the pictures were sorted, were then used to give the sociometric situation a 
“ game-like ” quality, and as an aid to the particularly non-verbal children. 
Various degrees of liking or rejection were asked for, and the children made 
a series of “ most and least” choices on a variety of prestige dimensions. 
These dimensions are indicated in tables given below. Results for the two 
interviews are averaged in computing numerical indices for statistical 
manipulations. 

The questions asked, and reasons for them, were as follows : 


1. Sociometric. ‘“* Who do you like to be with around camp?” Degrees 
of liking for each other child in the four groups (division) under study 
were obtained. 

2. Prestige and characteristics questions. . 

a. “ Who is best (worst) at athletics?” (Thought to have influence 
prestige value in this situation.) 

b. “ Who would be most likely to help you if you needed help ?” 
(Thought to be a determinant of liking ; possibly a determinant of 
influence.) 

c. ““ Who is best able to stick up for himself to grown-ups?” (Influ- 
ence prestige value.) 

d, “ Who is de strongest in your cabin?” (Influence prestige value.) 

é. Rid do you think is the best-looking?” (Influence prestige 
value.) 

f. “Who is best at getting things done?” (Perceived level of person- 
ality organization. Would this have influence prestige value ?) 

g. ““ Who seems to have the best ideas for things that are fun for you 

10N. A. Polansky, R. Lippitt, and F. Redl, op cit. 
11]. McVicker Hunt and R. L. Solomon : “‘ The Stability and Some Correlates of Group Status in a Summer 
Camp of Young Boys”, American Journal of Psychology, 1942, 55, 33-45: 


W. I. Newstetter, M. J. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb: Grou : A Study in Experimenta 
Sociology, Cleveland, Obi Western Reserve University, School of Applied Social Sciences, 1938. 
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all to do?” (Perceived supplier of means for impulse satisfactions. 
Influence prestige value.) 

h. at knows the score about girls (boys) ?” (Influence prestige 
value. 

i. “ Who is it most difficult to talk into things. Who seems to know 
his own mind?” (Influence prestige value.) 

j. “ Who is best at getting the others to do what he wants them to 
do?” (Wanted as a “ validity” check on the observational data. 
Also, to study interrelations between perceptions on this and other 
factors.) 


C. By ratings of counsellors. These were made at four- or five-day 
intervals, without reference to previous ratings. Ratings were made as rank- 
ings of the children on a given dimension. The dimensions involved were : 


1. Adult Relatedness. 

2. Group Relatedness. 

3. Impulsiveness. 

4. Group Belongingness Need. 

5. Feeling of Acceptance by Group. 


Numerical indices on these dimensions, too, are based on an averaging of the 


rank given the child by his counsellor, over the repeated rankings. 
The Observational Data 


Of major methodological interest in the present study are the problems 
involved in the collection and analysis of the observational data. Unfortun- 
ately, limitations of space do not permit a detailed statement of the statistical 
and other techniques. A brief summary will be given, therefore, of controls 
employed, and of obtained reliabilities. A more complete mimeographed 
statement can be secured by writing to the authors. 

Approximately thirty thousand separate, multiple-coded observations were 
collected in the course of the summer's work. Of these, about one-fifth were 
incidents of contagion. Eight groups were studied in the boys’ camp. Six 
of these were of eight children, with one of nine, and one of seven. There 
were also eight groups in the girls’ camp. Four of these were groups of six ; 
four were reduced by “ go-homes” to four girls only. All data on girls 
not present during the whole period were deleted from the analyses. 

All frequency indices are corrected-for “ time under observation together ” 
for each pair of children. Differences in visibility of behavior style and 
observer “ favorites” were controlled in part by rotating through the groups, 
ag observation period, each time using a different child as focus of attention 

y the observer. Observers also were rotated around the groups. 


A. Kinds of contagious incidents observed. 
A very wide variety of contents is found amongst the notations made b 
our observers. An illustrative series of incidents in one’s boys’ group whi 
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was swimming and playing around the beach at an overnight site away from 
camp, runs as follows : 


Instigator — Recipient(s) Content 
56 53 Playing at being a “sinker”. 
$5 53-56 Testing water’s depth. 
55 53-56 Repetition of last. 
53 58 Singing lewd song. 
57 $5-56 Standing on hands in water. 
55 56 Talk of penis: “ Here’s a worm.” 


An anecdotal report of an incident at the girls’ camp : “ Tent Six had been 
excitedly and joyously discussing and imitating their favorite radio programs 
for about ten minutes. They were unified, happy, and for some time had 
been uninhibitedly verbal and songful. 62 started to sing a radio theme song, 
and was followed by 65 and 66. 63, 64, and 61 did not join in.” In her 
discussion of the situation, the observer notes the following factors as contri- 
buting, she thinks, to this contagion : (1) Status of the initiator (verified later 
by our “ prestige index”’) ; (2) Enthusiasm of initiator ; 8) Attractiveness 
of the content ; (4) Congruence of content with group mood. Of those who 
did not join, she felt : (1) 64 was too involved in a different activity ; (2) 61 
probably does not listen to such relatively “ grownup” radio programs ; 
(3) 63 lives in a Spanish culture, and does not know the song, either. 
“ Almost immediately thereafter, 63 started to sing in Spanish.” 

B. Reliability of the observational instrument. 

In the present study, attained reliability (as sampled) was used in the 
decision as to the level of discrimination in an analysis of behavior our use of 
the instruments would support. It proved necessary to group some of our 
categories, eliminating differentiations between categories which the observers 
apparently had not been able to maintain in practice. “ Manner of Influence 
Attempts” was reduced from five categories to two: Directive, including 
Directs, Demands, Uses Force or the Threat of Force; and Non-Directive, 
including Request-Suggests and Pleads. “‘ Response of Recipient to Attempt 
at Influencing ” was reduced from five categories to two : Successful, includin 
Accepts and Complies, and Accepts in Modified Form; and snipe 
including Acquiesces but Does Not Comply, Ignores, and Rejects. 

In Table A are listed the obtained reliabilities of the categorizations used 
in the analysis. They are given as average rho’s for the three pairs of observers 
in each camp.!* An additional breakdown, since each interaction involves 
an actor and one or more recipients, has been to calctilate the inter-observer 
reliability for both pictures they give : The children as actors and the children 
as the recipients se 2 social acts. Identification of recipiency is more difficult 
than of initiation of action. 





12. Mr. Murray Horwitz, Supervisor of the boys’ team, assumed major responsibility for planning and 
conducting reliability checks. 

18 Rach rho represented the correlation between the ranking of the group obtained from frequencies in the 
data of pec. wry with that of the observer with whom he was paired for that sample. 
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TABLE A 


Summary of Reliability Calculations for Observational Categories 
(Average Rho’s) * 
































Direct Attempts at Influencing Contagion Incid. 
Manner | Goal Fate of Att. 
Directive a Personal | Group — tt his Initiation 
Actor : 
1. Boys 
Camp | -74 | +63 | +59 | “62 | +57 | -84 | °73 e 
2. Girls’ | 
Camp | +78 | +78 | 69 | -6r | -62 | -82 | +56 a 
| | 1st | Other- 
pi | | Rec. | in-Chain 
Recipient | | 
1. Boys | | 
Camp 66 *00 63 34 | +70 | +50 -48 "6 - 
2. Girls’ | 
Camp 84 =| (7°43 65 “41 46 | °74 60 +56 68 




















* Insufficient data were gathered on the “‘ Status Indicators” categories to permit computing reliabilities. 

For purposes of studying the reliability of the observation instrument, per se, 
and for training observers, it is advantageous to filter out the unreliability due 
to differences brought about by the fact that the two observers might not be 
given proportional frequency weighting to the children. Accordingly, we ran 
a series of reliability checks in which the two observers synchronized their 
observations of specific interactions. It was then possible to compute a 
percent-agreement score for each group of categories, based on the number of 
agreements divided by the total number of presumably identical interactions 
handled. The results of this “ stopped clock ” reliability check are given in 


Table B. In these calculations, the number of categories are reduced, as in 
Table A. 








TABLE B 
Percent-Agreement in Categorizing 
Direct Attempts at Influencing Status 
Manner Goal Fate of Attempt —Indicators 
Boys Camp ... 79% 88% 83% 85% 
Girls’ Camp 2 98% 96% 94% 100% 





Comparison of the percent-agreement scores (as given in Table B) with 
the"rho’s listed in Table A indicates that a large proportion of unreliability was 
due™to difficulties in identification of actors proportionately. 
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Since, in many of the findings, there is a considerable similarity between 
the pattern of relationships of i factors with contagion initiation, and the 
pattern of such relationships with frequency of successful attempts at influenc- 
ing, it is important to determine how much these two were being confused. 
This is a problem having both methodological and theoretical significance. 
As might be derived from the definition of contagion, it is the question of 
whether two observers were able reliably to make judgments about the open- 
ness of communication of intent to influence, or lack of it, by the actor. Since 
both of these are frequency measures, one might expect some intercorrelation 
between them, based on the sheer differences in group activity levels of the 
children, but since they also involve, theoretically, different ways of exercising 
influence, the extent of their intercorrelation on a child-by-child basis is an 
empirical question. On the other hand, if the two kinds of influence were 
being ead seriously in observing, we might well have been measuring 
only one thing: volume of influencing in a group. 

Taking our reliability data, we computed for each observer's material on 
a given group, two scores for each child: (i) The number of times he was a 
contagion initiator ; (ii) The number of times he made a successful attempt at 
influencing. We then ran product-moment correlations (as more sensitive 
to differences in numbers) on the interobserver reliability for each factor, 
and the correlation between scores on the factors found by each observer. 
The results are summarized below : 


TABLE C 
Differential Reliability of Frequency of Contagion Initiation 
(Average “ 1's”) 





Boys _ Girls 





Observer Reliability : Frequency Successful Attempts at 
a. ee Pan A iain ARR SERRE “88 
Observer Reliability : Frequency of Contagion Initiations -71 "92 
Frequency of Contagion Initiations 
versus 


Frequency Successful Attempts at Influencing ...  ...- *42 "20 





For the particular data here involved, the inter-observer reliability is con- 
siderably greater than the obtained intercorrelation. It is doubtful, therefore, 
that the 3 soa relationship is very much due to confusion in observation of 
one factor with the other. 

C. The Use of a Specific Concept of “ Position” in Analysis. 

The pattern of analysis employed in this study was to regard all data on a 
“ within-group” basis. Indices were established on the basis of a child’s 
interactions with the members of his own group, and children were ranked or 
“ placed on positions ” along each dimension only in relation to the members 
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of their own group-units. The statistical reasons for handling the data in 
this fashion are quite apparent, in terms of the non-comparability of raw scores 
as obtained. For example, the children in a group of four might seem to be 
more frequent contagion initiators than those in a group of eight, unless we 
take into account that a single observer could keep up better with the indi- 
vidual in a smaller group. Attempts to introduce empirical corrections for 

oup size flounder in the problem of whether the greater frequency is due to 
Fimised observer speed, or the psychological meaning of being in a smaller 
group. And, on other than statistical bases, we are forced to consider that 
an index representing a child’s observed position in a given group cannot be 
considered representative of his likely “ group position”, in all groups. A 


‘child’s effective influence or his “ prestige” is, for example, only to be con- 


sidered with regard to the group in which he is studied. 

The simultaneity of occupancy of the same or opposing positions on two 
or more dimensions of a significant majority of the children may be taken 
as the index of the interrelationship of the dimensions under investigation. 
Since, in the present study, our interest has been on the group-relevant aspects 
of the phenomena being studied, we have been most interested, not in the 
behavior given and received by specific children, but rather in the behavior 
given of received by typical occupants of certain group positions. The 
majority of our analyses and statements of findings are phrasable as: “ In 
these groups, those above average on dimension X, also tend to be above (or 
below) average on dimension Y.” 


Il 
FINDINGS 1 


Group Influence as a Function of Prestige 


The major hypothesis of this investigation has been that influence in 
groups is a function of prestige. For our purposes, prestige is defined as the 
possession of a desired position in the group structure, as measured by the 
attributions of other members of the group. In our design, this is measurable 
by the results of our sociometric-like interview testing. Group influence 
has been defined as the ability to affect the behavior of another member of the 
group. This has been measured in two ways : (i) By the frequency (corrected 
or time) with which an individual was an initiator of contagion ; (ii) By the 
frequency with which an individual was able to make a successful direct 
attempt at influencing. The relationship between these two kinds of influence 
and the attributions received by the actor are summarized in Table D, below. 
The statistical hypothesis being tested in each case is that the relationship 
between an individual’s position in the group structure, on the observed 
influence dimensions, and his attributed prestige by the other members of the 
group, was due to chance fluctuations in random sampling. The Chi-Square 


44'We are grateful to Dr. Leon Festinger for many contributions to statistical design in the analysis. 
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test was used, with the groups being divided in terms of being above or below 


average on the given dimension. 


TABLE D 
Prestige and Effective Influence (Level of Confidence) * 








Contagion Init. Direct Influence 

Prestige Factor Boys Girls Both Boys Girls Both 

1. Ability in Athletics he "05 ‘OI ‘10 02 "Or 

2. Being Helpfl ... 2 ws 901s “TO oo 

3. Independent of Adults ... ‘or "05 “OI "02 20 ‘Or 

i eee a ee ee ‘e- “ae ae 

5. Good Looks be oo ae ‘20 *20 “50 "70 —*§0 

6. Organized in Doing Things -30 "05 05 90 05 05 

7. Having Ideas for Fun ... +05 ‘OI ‘OI “30 0 = “10 

8. Sex Sophistication ae RS a ee 2: (OE. 98 
9. Independence of Social 

Pressure ... ted den ‘OI ‘OI 02 "05 *§0 

10. Attributed Influence ... ‘10 "02 ‘OI 05 "50 = “02 

11. Sociometric ge ic a 0S "05 "70 99 «= “70 





* All P’s given are at the lower level of the interval. Chi-squares for “ both ” are computed by combining 
the raw data. On all factors except the Sociometric, the totaled attributions divide the groups into a High, 
Middle and Low, which is run against High and Low on the observation data, for a six-cell table. All 
trends attaining significance are positive, by inspection. The insignificant finding for “ both” on Inde- 
pendence of Social Pressure versus Direct Influence was due to two curvilinear positive relationships which 
canceled each other. N for the eight boys’ groups was 64; for the eight girls’ groups, 40. Total N was 
104 children. Losses of cases reduced the girls’ groups from six to four each in the first session. 

It appears, then, that relationships were found between effective influence 
in these groups and attributed prestige. It also appears that, to some extent, 
the level of confidence we may have that a relationship exists depends on the 
dimension of prestige considered, i.e., the specific attributions studied. The 
significance of relationship to contagion initiation of being perceived as helpful, 
or good looking, for example, does not approach the significance of the 
relationship of being perceived as a good athlete or sex-sophisticated. The 
relationship between both measures of observed influence in groups and the 
children’s choices of “ who is influential in our group” may be taken as an 
interesting indication of the possibilities for measuring such phenomena by 
both observation and questioning. 

One of the prestige factors, a group of five, was selected ‘to construct a 
prestige index. This scale consists of the following items: (i) Ability in 
Athletics and Strength (as one factor) ; Hit adogdesdence of Adults ; 
(iii) Having Ideas for Fun; (iv) Sex Sophistication; (v) Independence of 
Social Pressure. A child’s scores on these were combined without weighting ; 
his total score is taken as his attributed prestige in his group, or his group 
prestige position. 

These factors were chosen for our index out of the following considera- 
tions : (i) The clinical judgment at the beginning of the study that these were 
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admired attributes in such children’s groups ; (ii) Each of them relates signifi- 
cantly to influence as attributed by the children ; (iii) Except for “ Having 
Ideas for Fun”, each of these is relatively independent of the liking choice 
(sociometric). 


Attribution and Self-Perception of Prestige Position 


| It was our theory that the effective influence which any child wields in 
| a group is a result of two kinds of factors: (i) The readiness of others to be 
influenced by him (either “ reaching out” imitatively, or responding to his 
| direct attempts) ; (ii) His own readiness to attempt to influence others, to use 
| his own influence potential. 
If we take the hypothesis that readiness to be influenced by another person 
is, at least partially, a function of the prestige one attributes to that person, we 
should expect a fairly good correlation between prestige and ability to initiate 
contagion. This would be especially true for contagious influence since 
recipiency of contagion is determined almost wholly by the readiness of the 
recipient to be influenced, and it is the recipient who does the attributing. 
Frequency of successful direct attempts, on the other hand, has as much to 
do with the readiness of the actor to make direct attempts as with the readiness 
of the recipient to accept them. This influence index should correlate some- 
what less with attributed prestige. Finally, it is an empirical question whether 
sheer readiness to make influence attempts has anything to do with attributions 
received. 

In Table E are given the average rho’s for our sixteen groups for the several 
kinds of observational measures against the prestige index. 


TABLE E 
Relationship of Prestige to Observed Influence 





fom? of Success- Frequency of 
Contagion ful Direct Influence Direct Influence 
Initiation Attempts Attempts 





Average Rho... «. ‘61 "$5 “49 
N = 16 groups, 104 children. 





Although differences in level of correlation are small, the trend is in the pre- 
dicted direction. The smallness of the differences, however, emphasizes the 
role which readiness to make influence attempts may play in effective group 
influence—a role whose extent is indicated by the correlation between prestige 
and frequency of influence attempts. 
A. The Prestige-Influence Syndrome 

These findings suggest that attributed prestige and effective influence 
position may be seen superficially as a syndrome. We have become curious 
about the dynamics operating to produce this “syndrome”. A further 
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hypothesis would be that an individual with high prestige not only finds the 
others in his group with more readiness to be influenced, but also is more 
ready to attempt influence. He is more ready because he is, himself, aware of the 
group position attributed to him by the others, and can derive it from their behavior 
toward him. 

Other findings seem to support this formulation. If we study the manner 
used by the other children in their attempts to influence the prestige-loaded 
children, we find a correlation of -31 between prestige position and the percent 
of non-directive attempts at influencing which are received. This correlation, 
while low, is significantly positive. The other children, in making direct 
attempts to influence, tended to change their manner in making the attempt 
in accordance with the prestige of the recipient of the attempt. Material on 
recipiency of behavior in which the actor implies that the recipient has superior 
knowledge or skill was also studied. The results of this analysis are given in 
Table F. One session of each camp was taken as a sample . . . four cabins 
per camp. 


TABLE F 


Average Number of “Implies Superior Knowledge or Skill (ISKS) ”’ 
Received by Each Child 





Aver. No. for Aver. No. for No. of P. of 
High Prestige Low Prestige | Children Difference Counsellors 





Boys... hg 6°38 2°31 32 ‘Ol 23°25 
Girls... eee 3°17 2°00 24 *IO 48°75 





Levels of P. were computed by ¢-test. Children above the median on prestige 
received more ISKS than those below. Additional evidence of the meaning 
of this behavior is seen in the average amount of recipiency of such behavior by 
adult counsellors. In the boys’ camp, we found a significant difference (beyond 
‘o1) in the amount of “ Asks Permissions” received by the high versus low 
prestige groups. This behavior wasnot recorded frequently enough in the girls’ 
camp to permit testing. (Whether this is due to a real difference between the 
groups or is an artifact of the attitude of the girls’ observers toward using the 
instrument is not known.) It is unlikely that recipiency of more of this kind 
of behavior is due simply to being more “in the swim”, since there is no 
relationship between prestige position and frequency of receiving influence 
attempts. The average correlation of these two factors was — 03. 
From these combined data, it cannot be concluded that the child with high 
restige knows he has it ; it can only be said that the opportunity for him to 
in e has it is present. What conclusion the child (as opposed to the inves- 
tigator) will draw from the evidence presented by the group will be, we think, 
heavily affected by his own enduring perception of his position “ in groups”. 
In the present instarice, the correlation between counsellors’ rankings of “ Feel- 
ing off Acceptance in the Group” and attributed prestige position is -45. 
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In addition to making more direct attempts at influencing, those children 
high on attributed prestige also make a somewhat higher percentage of directive 
attempts at influencing (Average Rho +26).5 They also tend to be somewhat 
less open to others’ attempts at influencing them. Correlation of prestige and 
percentage of influence attempts “‘ accepted ” (successful for the actor) is — +27. 

An over-all view of these combined findings inclines to a conclusion that, 
by and large, those children to whom prestige position is attributed are aware 
of the fact; their awareness is facilitated by the behavior of others toward 
them in a variety of ways including, among other things, a readiness to be 
influenced either directly or “‘ contagiously ”’. They tend to act on the basis 
of this awareness by making more direct attempts at influencing, and by other 
behavior indicative of freedom to act spontaneously in the group. Finally, 
although this may be the process, it is clear that its regularity of operation for 
all children should not be overemphasized. In addition to factors of sampling 
and unreliability which undoubtedly reduce the correlations, there are enduring 
intra-psychic “ sets’ for some individuals which affect the statistical relation- 
ships. The behavior of the prestige-loaded person in a group will, at a mini- 
mum, depend on the results of a dual process: (i) His ability to recognize 
the evidence offered him by the group ; (ii) His inclinations about the use 
to which he wishes to put this information. The absence of direct data on 
self-perception is a clear difficulty in the present analysis; the failure to 
study it was due in large measure to the unavailability of satisfactory measuring 
instruments.'¢ 


B. Intra-Psychic Factors Affecting Accuracy of Perception of Own Position 


Some evidence does exist about the phase of personality which must be 
measured if the missing linkages in the formulation are to be filled in. 

Among the ratings made by counsellors was that on Group Relatedness. 
This was defined as “ the extent to which an individual is aware of, and tends 
to act in terms of positive feelings for his group”. It is a measure combining, 
then, material on social sensitivity and need for group belongingness. The 
counsellors also made direct ratings on “ Group Belongingness Need ”. 

The children were then sorted into two groups: (i) Those tending to 
under-use the position attributed them by the group; measured by taking 
those above average in prestige, but below average in frequency of attempts 
atinfluencing. (ii) Those tending to overuse their attributed position ; selected 
by opposite criteria to the former group. There were 19 “ under-users”’, 
20 “ over-users ”’, the other 65 children fitting a description of appropriateness 
of usage. Results are given in Table G. 





38 It will be recalled that high-prestige children also receive more non-directive approaches. Positive rela~ 
tionship of non-directive recipient and directive actor is significant at -os in boys’ camp ; -o2 in girls’ ; 
‘or combined. This contradicts, for these groups, a hypothesis of member-to-member quid pro quo in such 
group behavior. It is further evidence of acting in terms of a “ perceived own group position”. 

16 We are at present attempting to build an instrument suitable for the study of such self-perceptions. 
This involves a series of pictures of typical group situations about which the child is asked to “ tell astory”’. 
Work on the development of appropriate pictures and validating the results obtained is going forward at 
the time of this writing. 
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TABLE G 
Use of Attributed Position 
(Numbers of Children) 


Number of — Number of _ P. of 
Over-Users Under-Users Difference 











Above Median cage Sivas 5 10 

Group Relatedness -08 
Below Median... ... 3... 15 9 
Above Median... ... 9... 10 5 

Group Belongingness Need "15 
Below Median... ... ... 10 14 





Over-users of influence position, then, are perceived by the counsellors as 
less sensitive to social process in their groups ; under-users as having less need 
to be part of their groups. The failure to find simple relationships may be 
indicative of the dual process postulated as determining resultant behavior 
in groups. 

Another argument for the fact that this is at least a dual process is the 
following : We found, in general, no relationship between frequency of attempts 
at influencing and the percentage of these which were ie ae This was 
true whether we studied these factors as group-positions, or examined the 
data to see whether a given child would tend to make more of his attempts on 
those children with whom he was the more successful. A breakdown of the 
children in terms of “ under or over ” use on these factors shows rather similar 
trends to the material given above, with this addition : Those children making 
a high number of attempts with a low percentage of success are rated by the 
counsellors as more impulsive (i.e., more likely to act in terms of own needs 
without considering consequences) than those showing a reverse trend 
(P= -02). There is, in addition, a positive relationship between Group 
Relatedness and Percent Succes: (or) and Group Belongingness Need and 
Pras Success (02). These findings may be schematically represented as 
follows : 


Volume of Effective Influence = f (Attributed Prestige Position and Willingness 
to Attempt Influencing and Appropriateness of Choice of Target) 
Where : 
1. Willingness to Attempt Influencing = f (Perceived Own Prestige Position 
and Group Belongingness Need) 
2. Accuracy of Perception of Own Position= f (Group Relatedness) 
3. Appropriateness of Choice of Target = f (Group Relatedness and Group 
Belongingness Need and (inversely) Impulsiveness) 
This representation is obviously incomplete, in regard to both social and 
individual psychological processes (e.g., What is the relationship between 
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Group Relatedness and i Belongingness Need ?). It indicates our 
learnings out of the current exploration in this problem area, and exposes gaps 
requiring further exploration. 


Susceptibility to Social Influence 


In the material given above, the focus has been on factors determining 
who will have effective influence in our groups. A variety of individual 
and group psychological factors has been isolated, and it is clear that a major 
factor determining who has influence is the willingness of others to be influ- 
enced by him. To that extent, we have been simultaneously studying the 
latter process, too. There is some additional evidence, however, € Bi the 
process of recipiency of influence which can be gained from focusing our 
attention on factors related to willingness to be influenced, or influence 
susceptibility. 


A. Measurement of Susceptibility 


Susceptibility to social influence was also measured in two ways: (1) 
Percentage of direct influence attempts received which were accepted ; i 
Percentage of contagious incidents during which a child was present which 
he “ picked up” (as opposed to being present but apparently not affected). 
In the latter measure, the contagious act was above some other children’s limen 
of perception and interest. The percentage score for a given child is based 
on the number of times he was present and was among those who proved 
susceptible. Throughout the analysis of contagious influence, strict com- 
parability of the data has been hampered by the lack of any measure which 
one might call “ possible contagion initiation”, in the same sense that it is 
possible to measure frequency of direct attempts at influencing. The failure 
to obtain such a measure is due in large part to the near-impossibility of 
recording all acts in a group, and nearly anything may prove to be contagious. 
We should like to point explicitly to the fact, then, that the percentage of 
susceptibility to contagion is based on the number of acts which succeeded 
as contagion initiations in one’s presence. 

In the present instance, percentages rather than frequencies are used on the 
assumption that they will best represent the decisions made by a child faced 
with a series of possibilities for accepting influence, and to make data on 
both kinds of susceptibility to influence as comparable as possible. Contagion 
susceptibility was also measured as a frequency index, and will be identified 
as such where it is so calculated. 


B. Susceptibility—“ Active” and “ Passive” 


A consideration of the difficulties in measuring contagion as a. percentage, 
however, points up a distinction drawn between the two kinds of influence 
investigated here. Contagious influence is, really, the result of an active 
process on the part of the “ recipient” ; direct influence seeks the recipient 
out. In Table H are given the relationships between these two kinds of 
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“ susceptibility” and prestige position in the group. Under P is given the 
level of confidence that the correlation between factors is in the direction 
indicated by the sign for Average Rho. It is based on the distribution of 
rho’s obtained for the sixteen groups. 


TABLE H 3 
Influence Susceptibility 





Factors Correlated Average Rho P 
Direct-Influence Susceptibility x Contagion Susceptibility —-26 “12 
Direct-Influence Susceptibility x Prestige ... ... —*26 _ 102 
Contagion Susceptibility x Prestige ... 0... 0 we 37 ‘OI 





An hypothesis that the two measures are of the same phenomenon can be 
rejected. Further, the two measures show a differential vdlasietiai to prestige 
position, which difference is significant (P= -o1). Other differences indi- 
cated between the kinds of susceptibility are summarized in Table I. Level 
of confidence is estimated by Chi-square test. Number of children in each 
case is 104. 


TABLE I 
Relationship of Influence Susceptibility and Other Factors 








Contagion Direct Influence 
Susceptibility Susceptibility 
Direction Direction 
Factor Compared of Trend P of Trend P 
Contagion Initiation... ...... Positive ‘or Negative 05 
Frequency Attempts at Direct 

NE as ce a) Negative 70 
Recipiency Non-Directive Attempts 

at Influencing ea rae ..- Positive *§0 Negative  -05 

Feeling of Acceptance in Group ... Positive 02 None "99 

Group Belongingness Need... .... Negative -20 Positive 02 





Without repeating the formulations of the previous section, it appears, 
from an over-all view of these results, that ack “active susceptibility ” to 
contagious influence and “ passive susceptibility” to direct influence are in 
part a function of perceived own group position. The children who tend to be 
more susceptible to contagious influence have, and feel they have, in general a more 
secure group position than those distinguished by susceptibility to direct attempts at 
influencing. 
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It was our original hypothesis that those children with a strong group 
belongingness need, and who were not having it satisfied, would be more 
susceptible to influence from other group members. This was on the assump- 
tion that such children would be anxious to please other group members and 
to find a way of adjusting to the standards of the group. The present findings 
indicate that a more specific statement of conditions is probably necessary. 
While Group Belongingness Need may be a determinant of susceptibility to 
direct influence attempts, a degree of security in the group (or freedom to 
act spontaneously without being asked to) is necessary before we are likely 


to see much in the way of susceptibility to contagious influence of the kind 
studied. 


The new boy entering a group, for example, may want very much to 
get accepted, and may be very willing to be influenced by those group 
members whom he perceives as central to the group. But, in the face of 
a lack of knowledge of who is really central, and what is really acceptable 
behavior here, he may be inclined to act conservatively until such time as 
the group picture is clearer to him. In such a case, he would probably 
wait al 8 his behavior until approached directly. 

An interesting additional possibility is that such a child is more likely 
to be a case of “ echo” contagion. That is, he would not imitate spon- 
taneously but only after the number of children who have already ose 
affected by contagion seems to him adequate to show that the particular 
behavior is clearly group-accepted. 


C. Susceptibility and General Level of Activity 


The interrelationship between contagion susceptibility, and contagion 
initiation, however, again raises the question of whether, in these contagion 
data, we have picked up anything other than general level of activity in the group. 
This is especially a problem since there is also a significant (P= -os) relation- 
ship between contagion susceptibility and frequency of direct attempts at 
influencing. Our inclination would be to interpret this frequency of behavior 
as a common factor, but not the sole determinant. We do not find, for 
example, any reliable relationship between contagion susceptibility and how a 
child is treated by the other group members.” The correlation of contagion 
susceptibility with attributed prestige is considerably lower than that of 
contagion initiation (-61 vs. +20). Finally, in an attempt to equalize for this 
factor, we set up a new “ corrected ” contagion initiation index : Frequency 
of contagion initiation/frequency of being affected by contagion. This 
corrected initiation index has an average correlation of -42 with the prestige 
index. It appears that frequency of contagion initiation involves something 
more than readiness to act, and that one additional element is indicated by 
attributed prestige. 





17 With the exception of his inability to make a percentage of successful attempts at influencing in 
accordance with frequency of attempts made by him. 
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Behavioral Contagion and the Impulse Control Balance 


Dimensions of personality structure estimated by the counsellors differ 
considerably from each other on a continuum of relevance of that character- 
istic for predicting group behavior. Group Belongingness Need or Group 
Relatedness clearly a more to do with predicting group adjustment than 
does Impulsiveness. Estimates of Impulsiveness were obtained, however, as 
a beginning step toward relating a characteristic clinical problem in working 
with such children to the present study. This is the problem of the impulse 
versus control balance in the individual child: the extent to which he is, or 
is not, at the mercy of his immediate instinctual urges, and is free to show 
behavior which the other children cannot afford themselves.1* We have 
referred previously to this factor as apparently being related to a child’s in- 
capacity for choosing an appropriate target child in making his attempts at 
influencing. 

Previous experiences in groups has led us to the belief that such children 
may frequently act as contagion initiators out of their superior readiness to 
break through self-imposed or other-person induced controls.1® They do 
this, or appear to do this, by acting as guilt bearers for the group. At least, 
on later interview, the other children will frequently defend themselves by 
saying that “ Johnny did it first”. In the present study, an attempt was made 
to recheck this impression and to learn something about defining the conditions 
under which such children might be effective contagion initiators. 

In terms of the more generalized theory on which the present research is 
based, it might seem that so-called impulsive children would have a greater 
likelihood of initiating contagion for the group out of either or both of two 
functions they might serve : (i) Their superior readiness to act in terms of a 
current need might make them means providers for the rest of the group. 
Here, they would fulfill simply a trigger function by doing first what the rest 
of the group is ready for but has not yet done, or found a way to do. (ii 
Their superior willingness to break through standards might make them 
“ guilt bearers” for the rest of the group. But an impulsive child can have 
oie group-relevant characteristics which tend to depress his contagion 
potential. Therefore, it was hypothesized that they would be peculiarly 
effective in those situations in which there was: (a) A situational requirement 
to exercise control, and (b) a dominant group mood against being controlled. 
In such situations, the more usual group positional determinants of ability to 
exercise influence might fade in the face of a peculiar fitting together of 
personality structure and group situation. 

It proved impossible to sort out, by observation, such situations from 
the “ general run” of contagion situations, to make this comparison. For 
this reason, it was decided, during the field study, to attempt to set up an 





18 The counsellors’ ratings on this factor can only be regarded as “‘ estimates’, since a thorough appraisal 
would have demanded an additional battery of clinical instruments, if a thorough appraisal by testing can 
be made at all. 

1 Fritz Redl: “Group Emotion and Leadership”, op’ cit, 
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appropriate situation experimentally in which the “ common need” would 
known because we had produced it. This was done successfully with four 
groups at the boys’ camp. 


The children were brought into a room, knew that they were going 
to be asked to go through a group interview with the aid of a projective 
icture. However, as the situation was Gea the picture was to be 
eat by some outside person who had not arrived as yet with it. His 
orders to us were that the treats—which were in full and obvious view and 
enticingly referred to—could not be had until the picture arrived. As 
had been expected, this situation was adequate for producing frustration, 
if various sorts of aggression toward each other and toward us may be 
taken as any index. For the four groups, the average waiting period until 
we felt that further frustration would be totally disruptive was 18 minutes. 
Contagion (initiations) as well as running protocol material were recorded 
during these sessions. 


The children in these groups may be divided according to whether they 
had been above or below median in prestige in terms of the other children’s 
perceptions of them, and above or below median in impulsiveness in terms of 
the counsellors’ ratings. In Table J is given the relationship between these 
two factors for the children in general throughout the four-week period, and 
in this specific situation (as based on analysis of variance into four components). 


TABLE J 


Determinants of Contagion Initiation in General and in a Situation 
of Group .Frustration 








In General Experimental 
Camp Situation Situation 
F P F P 
Prestige X Contagion Initiation ... 8°666 "OI 2°601 Not sign. 
Impulsiveness X Contagion Initiation +160 Not sign. 4°040 *05 
N = 32 





Although the relationship between contagion initiation ability and prestige 
for these children Psst: Sa the four-week period of observation was signi- 
ficant at beyond the 1 percent level, the relationship between these two factors 
during the experimental situation does not approach significance. On the 
other hand, although throughout the four weeks of observation the relation- 
ship between contagion initiation ability and impulsiveness was not significant, 
it is significant at just below the 5 percent point during these experiments. 

In relation to the question of who is most susceptible to the kinds of con- 
tagion which occur in such situations, results are in the same direction, That 
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is, there was no relationship found throughout the camp period between the 
level of impulsiveness and contagion susceptibility. In this particular experi- 
mental situation, however, we find that both the general susceptibility to con- 
tagion and impulsiveness are significantly related to the numbers of contagions 
“received” at beyond the -o1 level. Of the two, “ general susceptibility ” 
plays the greater role ars of the variances being about 2:1). It would: 
seem, then, that the child who was generally susceptible to contagious influence 
continued to be so in these situations, although the character of the actors and 
acts imitated as well as of his typical co-contagers had altered. 

The results of this small series of experiments indicate that, under a situation 
of stress in which there is a dominant group mood, the usual determinant of influence 
in these groups broke down, and the impulsive child came into his own as an initiator 
of behavioral contagion, and as a ready follower thereof. 

The clinical hypothesis would appear verified. However, the question of 
the degree to which the mechanism involved is one of acting as “ guilt bearer”, 
or is a simple function of action-readiness in the appropriate situation, will 
demand further study. 


Group Atmospheric Determinants of Volume of Contagion * 


We have already seen that freedom to behave spontaneously may be a 
determinant of ability to initiate—or be susceptible to—behavioral contagion. 
Further, it appears that differences in this ability may be related to particular 
momentary group conditions, and also that such differences may relate to 
enduring characteristics of the person which are not especially “ grou 
relevant”. We have also becéme curious about whether there may not 
relatively enduring group conditions, or a “ group atmosphere ” which would 
affect volume of contagion in a group, as a whole, and over a period of time. 

To scout this problem area for whole-group differences, one of our observers 
took on the task of studying the two groups which were on the extremes in 
relation to volume of contagions observed during one session at the girls’ camp. 
This observer was a trained group worker, ak had had clinical group-work 
experience. Since we were interested, also, in studying the extent to which 
our observational data seemed to be in accord with clinical impressions, she 
proceeded from a recording of her over-all impressions to an analysis of 
research indices which only became available after her clinical observations had 
been completed. 

The group with the greatest volume of behavioral contagion was made 
up of fairly seriously disturbed girls, volatile and with a pattern of “ acting 
out” their feelings. Two of the group had been under psychiatric treatment. 
They were quite unrelated to their adult counsellor, and non-adult-related in 
general. The group with the lowest volume of contagion was made up of 


relatively well-behaved withdrawn girls, some of whom had been specifically 


20 Material for this section is drawn, in large part, from: Lucietta Irwin: A Study of Some Etiologi: 
Considerations in the Distribution of Contagion Frequency in Two Camp Groups, Master’s Thesis, School of 
Public Affairs and Social Work, Wayne University, 1949, 
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referred for a learning experience in relating to other girls their own age. On 
the manifest level, at least, they were very adult-related. 
TABLE K 


Comparison of Groups High and Low in Contagion Volume : 
Member and Leader Behavior 















































Child Involved Member to Member Member to Leader P 
— 
Low Volume Index of | Percentage | Index of ‘“ No. “‘ Implies i sg 
41 | Frequency | Influence | Frequency | No. “* Asks wey nfluence 
Group Child Contagi . 2 99| Superior Know-| Attempts 
_ ontagion | Attempts | Influence | Permission”’| 1 Skill” | «ry, aie 
—_ Initiation | Successful | Attempts eo Directive 
II 1°6$4 15% 2°608 18 II e 80% Wg 
12 1-896 75% 2957" I 9 75% 
13 2290 84% 3°400 1 6 93% 
14 2°493 79% 4586 | 22 13 71% 
i < SP Ea AS) 
High Volume | 
Group Child | 
Number | | 
m3) eee) | ee 4 | :. 
25 | 2°$34 | 74% | S711 | Fe. 2 | 42% 
26 | 3085 | 67% | s46 {| 6 | 3 | 40% 
27 | 2428 | 70% | 4333 | ee 6 26% 





There was also a difference in the leadership style. The leader of the 
high-volume group was a warm, accepting sort of person, who was liked by 
the girls, but who counted for little in the intense and active life of the group. 
The leader of the low-volume group, on the other hand, had a controlling 
leadership style, inhibiting both to freedom of expression and to growth. 
There was, then, a situation in which (leaving therapeutic implications out of 
consideration) there was a peculiar fitting together of leadership style with 
children’s personalities in such a way as to accentuate (within limits) the 
extent to which these groups might tend to differ from each other with regard 
to freedom for spontaneous expression. 

In Table K are compressed some of the observational findings illustrating 
the obtained differences between groups. The girls in the Low Volume group 
made fewer direct attempts at influencing, but somewhat more of these were 
successful. There is almost no overlap between the group ranges on the 
indices for amount of contagion initiation and frequency of influence attempts. 
In spite of this, the Low Volume group showed considerably more behavior 
indicative of status for the counsellor, in terms of asking her permission or 
implying her superior knowledge or skill in some area. The considerable 

ifferences between counsellors are seen in the extent to which they were 
recorded as directive or non-directive in their attempts at influencing. In 
addition, the counsellor of the Low Volume group made an average of +751 
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attempts at influencing per minute under observation ; the counsellor of the 
High Volume group, :277. We believe these findings to be comparable, 
since they were contributed to by all three observers independently, and the 
groups to be selected for more intensive study of records were not known until 
after contagion tabulations were in. Other tabulations were made much later. 

The combinations of leadership style and child-personality factors in these 
groups tend to lead in the same direction : toward greater freedom to act and 
to participate in behavioral contagion in the High Volume group. The 
interaction of these two forces cannot be studied in a sample of only two cases, 
but the preliminary findings raise some interesting problems about the kind 
of interrelationships which might obtain. Against how much volatility can 
controlling leadership act as a damper ? What would have been the pattern 
if the assignment of leaders had been reversed? What is the relationshi 
between the personality structure indicated by such volatility and the ror § 
of relationships ? Our observer found no differences between the groups in 
the amount of making sociometric choices within the group as opposed to 
outside it, but she felt that interpersonal relationships positive and negative, 
momentary and enduring, were far more intense and meaningful in the High 
Volume group. How would this, as yet unmeasurable, kind of factor affect 
behavioral spread within’ a group ? 


Behavioral Contagion and Communication Possibilities 


In surveying the problem area it seemed quite clear that, in any momentary 
group situation, behavioral contagion cannot occur unless there is at least the 
possibility of communication between actor and recipient. The presence of 
this possibility is in part a function of sheer ecological factors. It relates also 
to how much real social interdependence there is in the situation, where the 
focus of attention is, etc. One would postulate, then, that an individual 
child’s contagion initiation score in his group would be in part a function of 
the extent to which he was found geographically near, and socially interdependent 
with, a greater or lesser proportion of other group members. 

To test this rather obvious derivation, recordings of group structure were 
made on a momentary-situational sampling basis at fifteen-minute intervals. 
Three levels of interdependence between pairs of children were distinguished : 
(a) in same sub-group ; (6) in a marginal position to a sub-group, or in a sub- 
group which is marginal; (c) apparently isolated from each other. 

It was then possible to compute an index for each child of the extent to 
which he had been found in a socially interdependent position in relation to 
the other individuals in his group. This was labelled his “ group togetherness 
score”, It measures, in general, the communication possibilities as a con- 
tagion initiator which he would characteristically have. 

The relationship between this measure and contagion initiation was 
significant at the 5 percent level. That is, those children found to have a 
high degree of social interdependence with a high proportion of the children 
in their groups also more often are found to be high contagion initiators. 
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But what determines whether a child will be low on group togetherness ? 
Is it that he rejects the group or is indifferent to it? Or is it that the group 
rejects him because of his inability to adjust to their standards of behavior ? 
Or is it the third possibility, that his indifference to the group leads to inap- 
propriate behavior, for which they then reject him ? The importance of the 
missing linkage noted earlier—a detailed knowledge of the relationship between 
group belongingness need and group relatedness—is seen here. Festinger, 
et al.,2" in a study of attitudes of residents of a housing project, report that 
residents whose attitudes were deviant from the majority were less chosen 
on the sociometric test. They interpret these findings as indicative of rejec- 
tion by the group. But the problem of how such a situation comes into being 
cannot be studied on any single time-segment, if cause and effect relationships 
in the process are sought. 

In the present study we have some evidence of relative rejection of the 
non-group-related individual, although not of the child regarded as low on 
group belongingness need. It may be that failure in sensitivity to the group’s 
standards is the more important ; or it may be that a child who is accepted . 
the group may show less group belongingness need, so far as the counsellor’s 
rating is concerned (cf. Table I, relationship between group belongingness 
need and contagion susceptibility). Our clinical impression is that all three 
possibilities mentioned in the paragraph above did, for various children, occur. 
The objective evidence for the children, in general, is as follows : 

A positive relationship was found between counsellor’s ratings of group 
oliectias and the number of choices received on the sociometric (P = -o1). 
A negative relationship was also found between group togetherness score and 
the extent to which a child’s direct attempts at influencing were egocentric 
(““ own” as opposed to “ group” centered goals).2* This latter factor also 
relates negatively to group-relatedness, non-directive recipiency and the socio- 
metric (P= -os or less), indicating group rejection of these non-group related 
children. There is also a negative relationship between impulsiveness and 
group togetherness score, although the impulsive children receive more attempts 
at induction (P= -o2). It is our impression that such attempts were frequently 
motivated by a desire to bring the impulsive child into line. Moreover, since 
frequency of attempts is based on time with the group, we can interpret this 
to mean that impulsive children are less often with the group, but more often 
receive induction attempts when they are with it. 

It seems quite probable that it is the lack of communication possibilities which 
has contributed to the failure of the impulsive group, as such, to be more 
frequent initiators of contagion, in view of their other potentialities. There 
would appear to be, in general, a negative relationship between communica- 
tion possibilities as measured by social interdependence and the extent to which 
a child is non-group related in his attitudes or behavior. 





*1 Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, Kurt Back : Social Pressures in Informal Groups. New York : Harper, 
1950. 
22 It will be recalled that, along with manner, we made observations of the apparent goal-structure in the 
attempt at influencing. 
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The following formulation, then, might be added to the previous ones : 
Contagion initiation is a function, among other things, of the child’ enduring 
communication possibilities; where enduring communication possibilities 
are, in turn, a function of ability and willingness to relate to other group 
members and of the attitude of other group members toward oneself. The 
kinds of group-focused needs and sensitivities previously indicated as im- 
portant in determining contagion initiation may also affect its likelihood of 
occurrence indirectly—through affecting the possibilities of communication. 


For many situations it is this element, specifically, which may defend 
the group against the “ bad apple” phenomenon. The children whose 
symptomatology or group relevant characteristics are such as to estrange 
them from the rest of the group are thereby far less likely to be initiators 
of behavioral contagion. (There still may, of course, be definite effects on 
the other children.) However, if in addition to symptom pattern or 
delinquent ambitions, these children are also skilled in establishing and 
maintaining communication possibilities with the rest of the group, then 
the group practitioner is facing a far greater likelihood of a symptom 
epidemic. - Clearly, questions of group epidemiology cannot be estimated 
from a knowledge of the area of disturbance alone, without taking into 
account the level of functioning of the group ==!«vant aspects of the child’s 


personality. | 


Behavioral Contagion and Group Influence Stratification 


The previous findings indicate that ability to initiate contagion in a group 
is related, among other things, to the prestige position of the initiator. These 
findings apply to his ability in the group'“ in general”. But what sort of 
picture emerges if consideration is held to the specific problem of “ who in 
these groups is most contagion susceptible to ahs ”? To study this, the 
individual’s pattern of susceptibility in his group was analysed to see, speci- 
fically, to which other child he was most susceptible. If we consider the 
relative prestige positions of the pairs of children (recipient-highest initiator) 
we get the following table : 


TABLE L 


Relative Prestige Position of Recipient and Child to Whom He Was Most 
Susceptible (Numbers of Cases) 








Boys’ Camp Girls’ Camp 
Prestige of Prestige of Child to Prestige of Child to 
Recipient Whom Most Susceptible Whom Most Susceptible 
High Low High Low 
eas (ead iat 21 II 16 4 
Low ... sas sae oe 22 10 16 4 
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In both camps, high prestige children tend to be most susceptible to other 
high prestige children ; low prestige children are also most susceptible to 
high prestige children. These inter-individual results are predictable from the 
5 group in general” results. They serve to re-enforce the notion of the 
probable existence of “ Influence Elites ” in these groups, and of fairly effective 
stratification of ability to wield influence. The lack of mutuality in manner 
of attempted inductions (cf. footnote 15, supra) is taken together with these 
findings as evidence against notions of relative equivalence in group positions. 


Clinically this means to us that the attempt to predict a child’s “ group 
adjustment” solely on the basis of information about his characteristic 
way of behaving is unsound procedure. An over-all estimate demands 
not only this information, but data also on the likely position he will occupy 
in a group when the other members are also considered. The items used 
in the prestige index are tentatively accepted as suggestive dimensions in 
predicting this aspect of “ grouping”. 


IV 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The present paper has been concerned with a study of observed social 
influence in groups of disturbed children. Pre-categorized observation 
instruments were oinned through pilot analyses. They were used under 
quite difficult field conditions and displayed satisfactory reliabilities. Data were 
also obtained regarding children’s perceptions of each other, as preferred 
friends and prestigeful companions. 

A series of dimensions of group life were designated along which members 
were located, on the basis of perceptions by fellow members, observations of 
behavior, ratings by counsellors. 

Using this multidimensional conception of group position, it appears that 
the influence of an individual in a group is a function of his perceived group 
positions. It is necessary to separate out the individual’s attributed group posi- 
tion (i.e., others’ perceptions of it) from his own perception of his group 
position. In general, individuals give behavioral evidence of awareness of 
their own attributed group prestige position. The data suggest that various 
cues of own position are available to them in the behavior of fellow members. 
These cues are differentially used by the group members. 

Resultants of this process are that: Individuals with high group prestige 
position appear readier to act spontaneously in their groups, and to make more 
attempts more directively at influencing others. The willingness to act 
spontaneously results in their also being somewhat more open to behavioral 
contagion than those low in prestige. However, those high in group prestige 
appear better able to afford themselves resistance to direct attempts at influenc- 
ing them. Thus, although possession of high prestige affords greater ability 
to be an effective group influencer either directly or by the initiation of 
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behavioral contagion, there is a differential relationship so far as susceptibility 
to these different kinds of influence is concerned. The important difference 
between these two phenomena appears to lie in the degree of freedom of 
choice with regard to interpretation of the intent of the initiator so far as the 
recipient is concerned. 

This has a rather odd result if we formulate it in terms of “ perceived own 
power” in the group. The individual who feels ‘secure, perceives himself 
as having adequate power, is more able to act in general, and hence generall 
more available to behavioral contagion. For the individual with a self- 
perceived low power, apparently facilitation to action is encouraged by direct 
influence of others. Ability to withstand direct influence is less. 

Exercise of effective influence in these groups is seen as a function of desire 
or willingness to attempt influence, and willingness of others to be influenced. 
It appears that mere desire to be influential is no assurance of influence success, 
and that differing degrees of social sensitivity result in realistic or unrealistic use 
of influence position. 

Likelihood of initiating behavioral contagion is a function of : (i) Security 
to act spontaneously because of perception of own position ; (ii) Attributed 
group position ; Gy) Possibility of communicating with the group, ecologically 
and psychologically ; (iv) Degree to which individual reactions are repre- 
sentative of common states of needs present in the group. 

In general, it has proven fruitful to relate material regarding group in- 
fluence to data on interpersonal perception. Behavior toward a person is a 
function of perception of that person, and of his group position. Behavior 
of an individual in a group is a function of perceived own group position 
and the relevance of that group membership in his life. 

The following are some possible clinical implications : 

1. Behavior of an individual in a group is a function, at least in part, of the 
position to which he is assigned in the group. Attempts at prediction of an 
individual’s behavior in terms of “ enduring personality characteristics” have 
to be carefully considered from the standpoint of the possible interaction of 
such characteristics with those of the rest of the group. 

2. So far as we can tell, from this study, the relative “ prestige” assigned 
to an individual in his group will be a fairly powerful determinant of his own 
behavior. Judging from the measurements of behavior, it appears that the 
majority of children of above average social sensitivity are aware of the 
positions of influence potential assigned them by fellow members. The 
implications of this for grouping, and especially for potential damage which 
may result for misgrouping of children, are considerable. 

3. The potential damage for the other children in groups from the type 
of child roughly described here as “ impulsive”, insofar as this results from 
behavioral contagion, may easily be overestimated on the basis of consideration 
of the individual alone. Such children’s contagious influence is most strongly 
felt in situations peculiarly adapted, so that their expressional freedom is directly 
in line with group needs of he moment. In general, however, the effect of 
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such children will be felt in accordance with their group prestige position, as 
a far more important determinant. 

4. In assessing the effect of an individual on his group, it would seem 
important to take into account certain adaptive attributes equally with the 
careful clinical evaluation of the individual’s neurotic or delinquency pattern. 
His over-all ability to relate to the other children in terms of sensitivity to their 
standards will be important in determining whether or not he will maintain 
the possibility of communicating with the other children. Does he, or does he 
not, possess as abilities some of the strengths and skills necessary to attainment 
of at least average prestige status in his group ? For treatment of the individual 
in groups, it appears that we are going to have to extend considerably our 
diagnostic framework to an inclusion of the group-relevant aspects of the 
personality of its current, functioning state. 

5. The fact that it has proven possible, in this study, to make a number of 
generalizations about the behavior of individuals in groups almost indepen- 
dently of any real knowledge of the internal working of the individuals con- 
cerned, but solely in terms of functioning group positions, is seen as indicative 
of the necessity for an interest in groups Stale dynamic reality in the same 
sense as do personalities. 

The further task of both group clinicians and group researchers is to get 
evidence on, and experience in, changing some of the things about which we 
have learned, insofar as they interfere with the child’s adjustment to his group. © 
Our present plan for continuing work in this area is direct research on the 
problems of becoming able to change perceptions of group position. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF 
LABOUR TURNOVER AS 
A SOCIAL PROCESS 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY* 
(THE GLACIER PROJECT)—II 


A. K. RICE, J. M. M. HILL, AND E. L. TRIST 





I, AIM AND SCOPE 


This paper describes a new approach to the problem of labour turnover, 
by representing the way in which employees pass through a company as 
a distinctive social process with a pattern of its own. Current approaches to 
labour turnover have tended to restrict investigation to concern with the rate 
at which employees leave a company. Here, the total process will be con- 
sidered by which an industrial institution both replaces its leavers and accom- 
modates itself to the consequent continuous change in the composition of its 
labour force. Attention will be directed to the relationship between engage- 
ments and terminations rather than to that between terminations and numbers 
employed, and the method of study will be to follow up entrants rather than 
to investigate leavers. 

The results themselves will be reported in three main parts. First, and 
as an introduction to what follows, there will be a brief consideration of some 
of the main phenomena of labour turnover—against the background of general 
industrial conditions at present obtaining, and as represented in standard 
labour turnover data. The phenomena to be considered are : the dominance 
of employee-request terminations under conditions of full employment ; 
short-term fluctuation as a function of the prevailing type of work contract ; 
and longer-term fluctuations as a reflection of the changing pattern of wider 
social and economic forces, as these affect a particular firm. Consideration 





1 Editor’s Note: This is the second study in the series on the Glacier Project. Part Two of the first 
study (Human Relations, Vol. Ill, No. 3) and additional reports of further studies in this series will appear in 
subsequent numbers of this journal. 
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of these fluctuations suggests that there is a considerable and relatively constant 
residual. Accordingly, the concept is introduced of labour turnover as 
a process which is a function of the institution, and which has a particular 
form in a given factory. The next part will be concerned with the detailed 
elucidation of the course which this process takes in the case of the London 
factory of the Glacier Metal Company. A comparison will then be made 
with another and different type of concern. Both cases will be seen to conform 
to the same general type over several years, and the differences to correspond 
broadly with the differences in the structure of the two firms. There follows 
a brief discussion of the forms which a process of this kind might be expected 
to take in various types of social institution, and of some of the practical 
implications for handling everyday problems of labour turnover. 

An opportunity to study difficulties in analysing labour turnover data arose 
in the Glacier Metal Company when descriptive information about the 
company was being collected as part of the work of the Glacier Project. 
The Personnel Department, established in 1941, had installed a record system 
which permitted the regular collection of labour turnover figures. Personnel 
records for all employees (apart from a small group of managers and senior 
technicians) are pe from January 1942, and, since the beginning of 1943, 
analyses have been made of reasons for leaving. Turnover rates have been 
calculated by expressing the number who leave in any month as a percentage 
of the average number employed during the same month.* The labour 
turnover rate is in the neighbourhood of 25 per cent per annum. 

Few comparable labour turnover figures are available, but such evidence 
as there is (3) suggests that the Glacier rate is lower than is usual for light 
engineering in the London area, but not so much so as to reassure the manage- 
ment that there is no longer any cause for concern. At the same time, in 
view of the considerable attention paid in the firm to its social development, 
as described in a previous paper é), it might perhaps have been expected 
that the numbers of employees leaving would not by now be creating any 
serious problem. The firm’s experience affords a useful illustration of the 
complexity and apparent intractability of labour turnover in face of even 
advanced personnel policy and practices. 


Il, ECOLOGICAL FACTORS AFFECTING THE FORM OF 
LABOUR TURNOVER IN A FACTORY 


x. The Dominance of Employee-Request Termination 


The situation governing this study is one in which there has been nearly 
full employment in British Industry for some years. In full employment, 
employees have on the whole greater opportunities of choosing where they 
will work than have employers of choosing who will work for them. This 


* The company, in common with many others, has recently adopted a revised list of categories recom- 
mended by the British Institute of Management, to whom six-monthly returns are now being made (1). 
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situation, in which employees can exercise a greater freedom of choice among 
a greater number of available work opportunities, provides the general back- 
ground to the dominance of employee-request terminations in current labour 
turnover data.? 

The phenomenon of dominant employee-request turnover is illustrated by 
the Glacier turnover figures where a first inspection shows that with the 


TABLE 1 


The Glacier Metal Company, London Factory 
Monthly Labour Turnover Rates Summarised Annually ‘ 











Year Per cent leaving Per cent leaving Phin ypetion at 
at own request at Company request per cent total ianinees 
MALE 
1943 15°4 6:0 21°4 72'0 
1944 12°5 6°7 19°2 65°I 
1945 181 69 25°0 72°4 
1946 23°! 39 27:0 85°6 
1947 19°0 Ig 20°9 90°9 
1948 II°§ 3°2 14°7 78°2 
1949 10°4 12°4 22°8 45°6 
1950 (Ist 3°9 0'§ 4°4 88-6 
3 mths.) 
FEMALE 
1943 29°0 9°2 38:2 75°9 
1944 31°2 $'I 36°3 86-0 
1945 46°7 7:0 $3°7 87:0 
1946 46°0 5°4 $14 89°5 
1947 31°8 3°3 35°! 90°6 
1948 29°3 6-3 35°6 82:3 
1949 34°6 14°9 49°5 69°9 
1950 (Ist 3°9 0'5 4°4 88-6 
3 mths.) 

















Company (London Factory) Population at 1st April 1950: Male: 1,138 


Female: 206 
Mean Annual Turnover Rate per cent : Male: 23-8 
42°5 


Female : 
(These populations exclude 40 members of Grade I Staff) 





® The general situation may be modified by local conditions: for example, the dominance of one 
rary se Atel gr esing te coded mean that there is virtually little alternative employment in that area ; or 
the dominance of one industry may mean that local employment level depends upon the market conditions 
in that industry. The Glacier Metal Company is situated in West London, where alternative employment 
— in many light engineering companies, but where, on the whole, light engineering is a dominant 
ustry. 

“The rates given in this table are arrived at by expressing the total number of leavers during each period 
as a percentage of the average weekly population during the period. 
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exception of males in 1949 by far the greater number of employees leaving 
the company from January 1943 to March 1950 did so at their own request. 
In early 1949 adverse trade conditions caused redundancy in the light engineer- 
ing industry and more than two hundred employees were made redundant, 
and in the case of male employees, the numbers of those leaving at company 
request were greater than those leaving at their own request. In late 1949, 
the trade position, which had started to recover by the summer, was com- 
pletely restored by the devaluation of the pound, and employee-request 
terminations once more became dominant. The figures are summarised in 
Table 1. 

The emergence of this phenomenon of a dominantly employee-request 
type of labour turnover has directed managerial attention to the immediate 
problem of reducing the number of leavers. 


2. Short-term Fluctuations and the Nature of the Work Contract 


Meanwhile, being unable at this stage to make a detailed analysis of reasons 
for leaving, we directed our attention towards an elucidation of the form 
which the turnover process takes as a whole. As a first step, it was felt that 
brief consideration should be given to one of its most outstanding character- 
istics, namely its fluctuation in both the short and longer term. If these 
fluctuations could, at least as a matter of direction, be sociologically related to 
rather general features of the wider society, the way would be clearer for 
pr ing with the examination of the course of the process itself as a function 
of conditions in a particular factory. 

The event of termination is ihe beinhking of the formal work relationship 
between employer and employee. This suggested that one important socio- 
logical factor influencing the character of terminations would be the social 
structure which defines this relationship, i.e., the work contract, which is the 
legally binding relationship between employer and employee. The most 
common type of industrial work contract is an hourly contract which is 
indefinitely renewable. On to this, in many industries, an agreement for 
a guaranteed week has been superimposed. Although in most companies, as 
in the Glacier Metal Company, there are several different forms of contractual 
relationship for different c of employees, the major part of labour turnover 
is accounted for by those employees whose contract is legally binding for one 
week only. A contract of this kind may be seen at once to permit leaving 
decisions to be taken under the influence of forces operating over periods of 
a week, even though under normal conditions, there is an expectation on both 
sides that the contract will be renewable until disturbed by retirement or some 
o— event. Leaving decisions taken under the influence of the many 

ifferent of forces, both personal and social, that operate over short 

periods could therefore be expected to result in fluctuations of figures of labour 

turnover which are calculated for short periods. Since weekly turnover data 

were not available, the monthly figures of the company were charted, omitting 

distinctions between reasons for leaving, but accepting, in order to avoid 
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recalculation, the customary industrial division between male and female 
employees.’ The chart is shown in Figure 1. 


THe Gracier METAL Co. LTD. Fia I. 





MONTHLY LABOUR TURNOVER RATES. 





LEAVERS PER MONTH 


BER 
EMPLOYED PER MONTH 


ANG iN 


1943 1944 1945 





oroa~ @ © S&S 


So =—- 





T t 


1946 1947 194 1949 1950 


A statistical summary of this fluctuation, for the es Ist January 1943 
to 31st March 1950, is given in Table 2. For convenience of reference the 
percentages are expressed as numbers according to the average company 
population for March, 1950. 


TABLE 2. 


The Glacier Metal Company 
Fluctuations in Monthly Labour Turnover Rates ° 
January 1943-March 1950 














Type of Per cent ; Numbers Skewness of 
E bs P ae Standard Distribution 
tes Mean- | pyviation | Range Mean | Range | of Fluctuations 
Male 2°0 ae) 0°2-6'8 23 2-77 + 0°43 
Female 3°5 I'7 O°7-I1'4 7 I-23 + 0°42 























That the fluctuations are in part the result of the operation of short-term 
forces is supported by excluding the periods from August 1945 to July 1946 
(inclusive) and from January 1949 to December 1949 (inclusive), which cover 


5 The employees of The Glacier Metal Company covered by the data are all under weekly or ey 
renewable contracts, hourly-paid employees eae bers of Grade III Staff being under weekly renewab’ 
contracts and members of Grade II Staff under monthly renewable contracts. It will be seen that -~ 
Glacier Metal Company has already taken one step beyond the guaranteed week for hourly-paid employees 
but that the general pattern of its work contracts is atypical of British industry. 

® Turnover rates in this table have not been converted into annual rates, but express actual monthly 
percentages. Comparison with annual rates can be obtained by multiplying each figure by 12. 
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the end of the wae-end the period of redundancy, during which longer term 
external forces are known to have affected turnover. The results of Table 2 


become those in Table 3 when the exclusions are made. 
TABLE 3 


The Glacier Metal Company 
Fluctuations in Monthly Labour Turnover Rates 


January 1943-March 1950, excluding August 1945-July 1946 and January 1949- 














December 1949 
Per cent Numbers Skewness of 
tas of Standard Distribution of 
proyee | Mean Deviation | Range Mean Range | Fluctuations 
Male 1°8 o7 0°5-3°8 20 6-43 + 0°09 
Female 30 ae) 0°7—-§°0 6 I-10 + 0°00 























The distribution of fluctuations in this case is not — different from 
normal which supports the view that the short term forces are large in number 
and that no particular constellation is dominant. 


3. Long-Term Fluctuations and Wider Social and Economic Forces 


To make a first examination of the effect of forces operating over longer 
periods, apart from monthly fluctuations, moving annual averages of the 
monthly turnover rates were introduced. Charts of the moving annual 
averages taken at monthly intervals are shown in Figure 2. 








THe GtacierR METAL Co. LTD. Fic. 2 
MOvING ARN Ui AVERAGE TURNOVER RATE AT 
% NTH NT Vv. » 
144 
7] LEAVERS PER ANNUM 

132 | EXPRESSED AS 

PERCENTAGE OF THE 
120 | AVERAGE NUMBER 

EMPLOYED PER ANNUM 
108 J 
96 J 
84 J 
72 J 
60 J 
484 FEMALE 
36 J 
24 J O_O 
12 | MALE 
0 p 

1943 ' 1944 © 1945 ° 1946 ' 1947 °° 1948 ° 1949 ' 





The moving annual averages which show for each month the annual turnover 
of which the month is the mid-point indicate the more stable but undulating 
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rocess which was expected to lie beneath the surface fluctuations, and may 
x taken to represent the effect on labour turnover of the operation of longer- 
term forces.’ 

During the years 1943 to early 1950 major changes occurred both in the 
nation as a whole, and in the company. Inspection of the moving annual 
averages shows that the increase in the labour turnover rate during 1945 
corresponds to the period immediately following the war, when legal restric- 
tions on labour mobility were being eased and when the total number of 
employees was being reduced at the same time as wartime employees were 
st g way for returning service men. The gradual, but steady, decline in 
1946, 1947, and early 1948 corresponds to a general decrease in the number 
of vacancies which were available in the surrounding district. The rise 
beginning at the end of 1948 coincides with the period during which the 
— experienced adverse trade conditions and more than two hundred 
employees became redundant. 

It would be difficult without further evidence to define more precisely 
the causal relationship between the changes described and the labour turnover 
rate as shown by the moving annual average, but if the periods covered b 
the two major events of the end of the war and redundancy are removed, 
there is left a per cent turnover rate for males with a mean of 21 and a range 
of 16-25 as against a mean of 24 and a range of 16-34 for the whole data ; 
and for females a per cent turnover rate with a mean of 36 and a range of 
34-41 as against a mean of 43 and a range of 33~70 for the whole data. These 
are results which support the correspondences suggested and which would 
account, on the <a for the type of undulation found, while leaving to be 
explained a type of turnover which has the character of a quasi-stationery 
process. The suggestion is strong that this process is a function of the factory 


itself as an industrial institution, and attention will now be turned to this 
problem. 


Ill. THE COURSE OF THE INSTITUTIONAL PROCESS 
IN THE GLACIER METAL COMPANY 


1. The Engagement—Termination Relationship 


In order to examine labour turnover as an institutional phenomenon, 
attention was shifted away from the relation between terminations and number 
employed and directed towards the course taken by the turnover process as 
a whole from engagement to termination. Engagement and termination may 
be regarded as positional concepts, and periods of service with the company 
as locomotions from an engagement to a termination position. During this 
locomotion an employee takes both entrant and leaver roles. Every ee 





7 The rate for June 1947 gives the number who left from January 1947 to December 1947 (inclusive) 
expressed as a pene of the average number employed during the year 1947, and the rate for July 1947 
gives the number who left from February 1947 to January 1948 (inclusive) expressed as a percentage of the 
average number employed between February 1947 and January 1948, 
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is, potentially, both a continuing entrant and a possible leaver and the position 
he occupies at any given time between the extremes of engagement and 
termination will be determined by the relative strength of the entrant and 
leaver roles which he carries within himself. Another way of stating this 
would be to say that an employee begins to leave when he enters, and continues 
to enter until he leaves. Any group of entrants will take entrant roles in the 
engagement position, but its members may travel to the termination position 
at different rates, and the labour turnover process will then define the different 
rates at which different members of the group reach the termination position. 
The process is continuous : for individuals, 2 continuous change in position 
and in role, for groups, a continuous change in composition as their members 
reach the termination position at different times. 

This view of labour turnover suggested that an appropriate method of 
study would be to examine the course of the turnover process in groups of 
employees from engagement to termination through their periods of service. 
This study was carried out by following up the records of groups of entrants 
until they became leavers. The records for the 1942 entrants were chosen as 
recording the group that would give the longest available follow-up period 
and that was sufficiently large to : ai general characteristics. The period of 
one year was sufficiently long to eliminate the operation of immediate forces, 
and was yet sufficiently short for general conditions to have remained broadly 
constant throughout. 

An engagement was defined as having occurred when a record card was 
made out ; an operation completed for each applicant as soon as an offer of 
employment had been made and accepted. A termination was correspond- 
ingly defined as an event which called for a replacement or for a decision not 
to replace. An employee who entered, left, and entered again was regarded 
as having had two distinct periods of service. Prolonged absence was not 
regarded as a termination unless it called for a decision regarding replacement.* 


2. The Basic Pattern 


Each employee engaged in 1942 was listed with his date of engagement. 
For those who had left 31st March 1950, date of termination was added, 
and length of service calculated in weeks. The periods during which they 
had survived in the firm were distributed in 26-week intervals. Numbers 
leaving and remaining were expressed as percentages of the total entrant group, 
and the distributions arranged for the percentage leaving in each period, 
together with the cumulative percentage lives in successive periods, and the 

centage remaining. 

These distributions are given in Table 4. The percentage leaving in each 
period is also shown in Figure 3. 
® A serviceman who was called up and later reinstated was thus considered as having. had two ‘ lives’ 
in the ae : the first engagement being when the record card was made out, the first termination at 
the date of call-up, the second engagement at the date of reinstatement. This followed the established 
convention, since call-up resulted in replacement, although it was recognised that many employees called 


to the services felt themselves, and were felt by the company, to have been continuously employed while 
in the services. 
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TABLE 4 


The Glacier Metal Company 
Frequency Distributions of Leavers and Stayers for 1942. Entrants 



































Survival Per cent Entrants | Per cent Entrants 
Periods, _— leaving in each leaving Per cent Entrants 
Weeks ne Period cumulative reenter, 
0-25 203 27 27 73 
26-51 98 13 40 60 
52-77 78 10 $0 50 
78-103 58 8 58 42 
104-129 45 6 64 36 
130-155 31 4 68 32 
156-181 55 7 75 25 
182-207 38 5 80 20 
208-233 24 3 83 17 
234-259 II I 84 16 
260-285 7 I 85 1§ 
286-311 6 I 86 14 
312-337 7 I 87 13 
338-363 8 I 88 12 
Total number of Entrants = 750 
saat THe GLAcieR METAL CO,, LTD. Fia. 3 
AACE 
No. oF ENTRANTS - 750. 
ENTERING FROM JANUARY 1942. 
To DECEMBER 1942. 
20=— 
LEAVERS AS A 
PERCENTAGE 
“OF TOTAL 
ENTRANTS. 
26-WEEK PERIODS. 
lo 
0-25 26-51 52-77 78-103 104-129 130-155 156-181 182-207 208-233 234-259 260-285 286-311-312-337 338363 WEEKS 





i223 4 5 6 7 86 9 W HN I % 4 PERIODS 
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ieperion of these results shows that the turnover process is generally 
smooth, has negative acceleration, and may be susceptible to mathematical 
treatment. Since the survival periods of the entrant group show a patterned 
distribution, first support is given for the idea of a constant institutional 
process. Before consideration is given to statistical treatment and to the 


degree of conformance to mathematical regularity, certain qualitative properties 
will be discussed. 


3- The Three Main Phases of the Process 


The consideration that engagement and termination could, by definition, 
only happen simultaneously in rare cases suggested that the distribution of 
frequencies shown in Figure 3, concealed the existence of a mode in the first 

riod ; i.¢., that there would be an initial positive acceleration in the numbers 
caving before the negative acceleration shown in Figure 3 began to operate. 
That this is so is shown in Figure 4 which gives the Sigusaty distribution in 
one week survival periods for the first 26 weeks. The mode is seen to lie in 


30— THe GLacieR METAL Co. LTD. Fia, 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBERS LEAVING 
WEEKLY IN FIRST WEEKS. 








TOTAL ENTRANTS 1942 - 750 
TOTAL LEAVERS IN FIRST 26 WEEKS - 203 


20-— 













LLL LLL 





Ue 
ULL 


the fourth week. The general shape of the distribution shown in Figures 3 
and 4, together with the percentages of leavers and stayers given in Table 4, 
suggests in fact that the turnover process has an initial phase during which it 
gets under way; a middle phase of operation ; ra 9 an end phase when 
relative stability has been reached. | 

In field-theory terms, these three phases may be considered as a series of 
connected regions in each of which the process has different characteristics 
which are determined by the forces in each region. In employment terms, 
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the three phases can be said to represent three periods through which any 


group of entrants must pass : 


(a) the period of induction crisis, during which a certain number of casualties 
results from the first mutual interaction between the engaging company 
and the entrant group ; 

(b) the period of differentiah transit, during which those who have survived 
learn the ways of life of the company and discover how far they have 
any place in it; 

(c) the period of settled connection, when those who have survived the first 
two periods take on the character of quasi-permanent employees. 


The end of the period of induction crisis may be defined as that point at 
which the initial positive acceleration in numbers leaving changes to negative 
acceleration ; the end of the period of differential transit and the beginning 
of the period of settled connection, when the numbers leaving in successive 
periods are approximately the same. For the 1942 entrants the period of 
induction crisis lasted 4 weeks and the period of differential transit 255 weeks. 

The periods of induction crisis and of settled connection will be recognised 
in terms of current industrial conventions as referring to two groups of 
employees who are commonly distinguished : the hardcore—those who have 
become so identified with a company that they leave only for unavoidable 
reasons such as death or retirement ; the marginal—those ia are believed to 
change their jobs so often that they never stay with any one company for long. 
While these two groups may be seen as related to the periods of induction 
crisis and settled connection, the conventional dichotomy ignores entirely all 
that occurs during the period of differential transit. 


4. The Conformance to regularity 


It was felt that, if sufficient numbers of entrants could be examined, the 
form of the process could be more accurately determined. It was decided, 
therefore, to examine the largest number of entrants which would give 
a sufficient follow-up period to enable the form to be shown. For this 
purpose, entrants for the years 1942 to 1945 (inclusive) were grouped, and 
a distribution of their survival periods arranged in 26-week intervals in the 
same way as for the 1942 data. This result is shown in Table 5 and in Figure 5. 

To the data in Figure 5 could be fitted a hyperbolic function® with 
a general form » = af , 
where a = per cent leaving in first period 

b = slope of logarithmic function (which may be used as 
a measure of the negative acceleration of the 
process). 





9 The use of a hyperbolic function involves two difficulties : 
(a) the curve starts with ¢ = 1, i.e., with the percentage of entrants who have left at the end of the 
first period and hence does not describe the actual start of the process within this period ; and 
(b) the area in the first period is infinite. 
It was considered that these characteristics did not constitute objections to the use of this function and its 
simplicity as an instrument is an argument in its favour. The existence of a concealed mode in the first 
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TABLE 5 
The Glacier Metal Company 


Frequency Distribution of Leavers and Stayers for 
1942-1945 Entrants 































Survival Numbe Per cent Entrants | Per cent Entrants P, E 
Period, ; — leaving in each leaving, i ens 
Weeks nn. Period cumulative eascaeeee | 

0-25 491 30°61 30°61 69°39 
26-51 257 16°02 46°63 $3°37 
$2-77 173 10°78 57°41 * 42°59 
78-103 110 6°86 64°27 35°73 

104-129 87 5°42 69°69 30°31 

130-155 60 3°74 73°43 26°57 

156-181 82 SII 78:54 21°46 

182-207 56 3°49 82°03 17°97 

Total number of Entrants = 1,604 
”) me THe Gracier Metar Co. tto. Fa. & 
30 No oF ENrRaNTs : 1604 
ENTERING FROM JANUARY 1942 
: To DecemBer 1945 
ao 
20 EQUATION OF Fittep Curve 
LEAVERS AS A y) - 30-835" 
i 
ENTRANTS 
5 
io 26-WEEK PERIODS 
5- 
0 





J } | | | | | 
0-25 26-51 52-77 78-103 104-129 130-155 156-181 182-2075 WEEKS 
' 2 3 4 5 6 7 *8 PERIODS 








period has already been mentioned. It would seem that in small enough frequency periods the whole 
of the data would be most fully represented by a skewed curve of one of the Pearsonian types, though 
lack of knowledge as to the tail of the curve (i.c., employees who are still in the firm) means that some 
assumptions about this must be made for the calculation of moments. Nevertheless the above demonstration 
shows that, for the period we wish to discuss, the data approximates closely enough to general logarithmic 
form for a hyperbolic function to be used. We do not claim that this will be so for all similar data. 
For some purposes, exponential treatment of the cumulative distribution may be preferable. 
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The procedure followed was to fit a straight line to log » (percentages) and 
log & (periods) and then to transfer back to arithmetic 4 Aa, A preli 

test of linearity was made by calculating the correlation coefficient between 
the two sets of logarithms. This has a value of — 0-989 for the 1942-1945 data, 
which is significant (P< oor). 

The degree of conformance for the distribution for the yeats 1942 to 1945 
would seem to confirm for the Glacier Metal Company the existence during 
this period of a relatively constant institutional process which, given the 

ercentage leaving in the first period, may be represented by the slope of the 
Soparithenic function. 


IV. COMPARISON WITH A SECOND FACTORY 
x. The Basic Similarity 

An examination was made of similar data from another company, to 
investigate whether similar constant processes existed in other firms. For 
this purpose a company was chosen which, while being subject to broadly 
the same external forces, might be ex ed to show certain institutional 
differences. This company, which be called the X Factory, is also 
situated in the London area. It draws from the same kind of labour market, 
has been subject to the same restrictions of labour mobility and has been 
affected in an approximately similar manner by air-raids, call-up, and reinstate- 
ment. It differs markedly from Glacier in its product, structure, type of 
labour, and personnel practices. 

The data for the X Factory were available only for the years 1944 to 1947 
(inclusive), and the same conventions were observed in handling the records. 
All entrants were grouped, and trials of suitable survival periods allowed the 
distribution of leavers as percentages of entrants to be represented in 13-week 
intervals. The results are shown in Table 6 and in Figure 6. 


TABLE 6 
The X Factory 


Frequency Distribution of Leavers and Stayers 
for 1944 to 1947 Entrants 








pobre Number i - a Per ei Entrants Per cent Entrants 
eriod, pisses eaving in eac eaving, a 
Weeks an Period cumulative cecatary | 
O-12 $23 67°66 67°66 32°34 
13-25 88 11°38 79°04 20°96 
26-38 46 5°95 84:99 15-01 
39-51 13 1°68 86°67 13°33 
$2-64 12 1°55 88-22 11°78 
65-77 . 10 1°29 89°51 10°49 
78-90 6 0°78 90°29 9°71 

















Total number of Entrants = 773 
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The correlation test for linearity between the two sets of logarithms gave 
a value of r = — 0990, which is again significant (P<-oo1). It can be seen 





y 70- “X" FACTORY Fic.6 
© 
6o— No. OF ENTRANTS : 773 
ENTERING FROM JANUARY 1944. 
TO DECEMBER 1947 
50 
LEAVERS AS A 
OF TOTAL 
ENT 
pea EQUATION OF FiTTED Curve 
61: wat sates 
30— 
20 4 13 -WEEK PERIODS 
10— 
0 











| { | | | | 
O-i2 13-25 26-38 39-5) 52-64 65-77 78-90% WEEKS 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 PERIODS 


that there is a similarity between the process for the X Factory and the Glacier 
Metal Company. 


2. Methods of Statistical Comparison 


In order to make a comparison between the two institutions over the 
same period, the Glacier data for the years 1944 to 1947 were arranged in 
distributions with the same survival intervals as the X Factory. The correla- 
tion test for this form of the Glacier data gives a value of r = — 0-987 which is 
significant (P< -oor).. These comparisons, together with a comparison of 
the two fitted curves, reduced to linearity logarithmically, are shown in 
Table 7 and in Figures 7 and 8. 

There are a number of ways in which differences between the firms may 
be evaluated statistically. In Figures 7 and 8 we have the equations of the 
two fitted curves and differences may be most simply expressed in terms of 
the a and b variables. To test the goodness of fit of the hyperbolic function 
to the data from each firm, the observed frequencies in each 13-week period 
can be tabled against the theoretical frequencies given by the fitted curve 
values and the * test applied. In neither case is y* significant. Each set of 
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TABLE 7 


The Glacier Metal Company and the X Factory 
Distributions of Leavers and Stayers for 1944-1947 Entrants 





Per cent of Per cent of 
Survival | - . umbers | Eutrants oui in| Entrants leaving, | 5, . ss cent of 
P wg past, each Perio cumulative — 
Wee 





Glacier | X | Glacier = Glacier xX Glacier - 





o-12 242 $23 | 20°07 | 67°66 | 20:07 | 67°66 | 79°93 32°34 
13-25 152 88 | 12°60 11°38 32°67 | 79°04 | 67°33 20°96 
26-38 104 46 8-62 $°95 41°29 84°99 $8°71 I$‘O1 
39-SI 73 13 6:05 1°68 | 47°34 | 86°67 | $2°66 | 13°33 
$2-64 $2 12 4°31 1°55 $1°65 88-22 48°35 11°78 
65-77 47 10 3°90 129 | 55°55 | 89°52 44°45 10°49 
78-90 49 6 | 4:06 0°78 | 59°61 | 90°29 | 40°39 9°71 





























Total number of Entrants—The Glacier Metal Company = 1,206 
” ” ” ” —The Xx Factory — 773 


distributions may also be tested against expected values derived from the 
fitted curve values for the other. That is, the observed frequencies for Glacier 
may be tabled against the values that would be expected on the basis of the 
hyperbolic function derived from the X Factory data and vice versa. When 
this is done the value of x? is found to be significant in each case. 
Alternatively we may consider the whole of. the data in terms of skewed 
distributions rather than of logarithmic functions. We do not know the far 
(right-hand) tail of the distributions, as this includes employees still in the 


firms, but we know the number of these (the area) and hence might proceed 











TABLE 8 
Parameters Glacier X Factory 

N:—Number of leavers... ... 719 698 

M :—Mean number of weeks’ survival ... 29°§2 10°00 

o :—Standard deviation ... 9... we 24°86 15°37 

Mode igi as es sis a 1°86 0°50 

M—M ‘ 

Skewness ( . ) sie nits At ane I'll 0°62 
: gee sed ne ai ses ee 0°707 6152 
‘ Be ses ini me sie Ae ing 2°$51 9°664 
f @ din 9: ieee emg ey ele 0°841 2°480 
Standard Reror'ef' pp a5 sO 0°091 0°093 
We esis ets ye esi ‘i see | — 0°449 6°664 
Standard Error of yg ws cs ae 0183 0185 
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NO OF ENTRANTS: 


ENTERING FROM JaNuaRY 1944 
To DECEMBER 1947 


Gracier - 1206. 
“X" Factory - 773 


EQuaATIONS OF FitTeED Curves 
GLACIER % = 21-535°°*" 
"% Factory } = 61-10% **”* 













"X" FACTORY 13 - WEEK PERIODS 
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t | | | | 1 
0-12 13-25 26-38 39-5! 52-64 65-77 78-90% WEEK 
| 2 3 4 5 e 7 PERIO 
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THE GLACIER METAL CO. LTD. Fic. 8. 
SS ee 
“X" FACTORY 


No. OF ENTRANTS : 

x ENTERING FROM JANUARY [944 
8 to DecemBer 1947. 
GLACIER = 1206 

Rl FACTORY “X" Factory -773 








EQuaTions OF FitteD Curves 
GLACIER - y] = 21 +53 -0-oU 
“Factory - 9 <61: 10 2-274. 


13-WEEK RERIODS. 








eR) 100 5 


by the method suggested by Pearson 1° and calculate the moments of these 
tails on the two hypotheses that they are triangles and that they are logarithmic 
curves and take the mean of these two extreme results. Here, however, we 
have concentrated on known results and considered the distributions of leavers 
for the first 90 weeks. We then find the values shown in Table 8. 

The difference between the means of the two distributions is 17-8 times its 





10 This can be found in The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, 1895, Series A, Vol. 186, pp. 
343-414. 
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standard error, which is significant. The Glacier distribution is more markedly 
skew than that of the X Factory and its standard deviation is greater. The 
asymmetrical nature of both distributions is demonstrated by the y , coefficients, 
and reference to the £, and y, coefficients in each case shows that, whereas the 
Glacier distribution is platykurtic, that of the X Factory is highly leptokurtic 
as might have been expected from the greater slope of the fitted curve. The 
differences in the equations of the fitted curves may be taken to represent 
differences in the same institutional process operating in the two firms. 


3. The Nature of the Differences 


In order to examine differences between the two firms during the period 
of induction crisis, distributions of the numbers of leavers for the first twenty 
weeks were arranged in 1-week survival intervals. These distributions are 
shown in Figure 9. 

It can be seen that, whereas the mode of the distribution for the Glacier 
Metal Company occurs in the third week, the mode for the X Factory occurs 
in the first week. The period of induction crisis in the X Factory is thus 
shorter and fewer survive it than in the Glacier Metal Company. In the same 
way, the differences in negative slope of the logarithmic functions can be said 
to express differences in the period of differential transit, i.e., groups of entrants 
pass through the X Factory more quickly than through the Glacier Metal 
Company and the differences between the percentages of entrants forming 
the quasi-permanent remainders express rs in the period of settled 
connection. From the 1942 Glacier data a small percentage of the entrant 
group is seen to survive to form a hardcore, but the data for the X Factory is 
insufficiently complete for any hardcore to be detected. 

Detailed. examination of the two companies is insufficiently advanced to 
allow their sociological and cultural differences to be stated in other than 
descriptive terms. But what is known suggests some of the reasons for the 
observed differences. The Glacier Metal Company places more barriers to 
engagement in the way of applicants for employment, and delays longer 
their entrance to the company ae engagement. ‘There is a careful screening 
of applicants, which includes three interviews before engagement, and it is the 
policy of the firm to avoid as far as possible engaging those who give any 
indication that they are looking only for temporary jobs. After engagement 
there is an elaborate induction procedure, during which newcomers are 
introduced to the factory as a whole before they commence work, and there 
ate training schemes through which they pass before becoming regular 
—. The X Factory, on the other hand, especially since it requires 
to have a full complement of employees at certain times of the year, engages 


almost anyone who applies for a job ; there is no gradual induction procedure, 
and new employees are required to start work as soon after engagement as 
possible. 

The Glacier Metal Company employs craftsmen and skilled and semi- 
skilled machine workers. Many of its employees are trained for the special 
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DISCUSSION 
labour turnover has been described which 


V. 


presenting 


the case of two industrial firms, has been found to show a regularity which 


A method of re 


characteristic of the firm concerned. In these two firms this regularity has 
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occurred in spite of such major external events as mobilization ; the reservation 
and de-reservation of various occupations ; restriction of labour mobility ; 
demobilization and reinstatement of service-men; and the re-organization 
and reconversion of industry for peacetime production. Hence, it seems that 
the regularity described reflects ag e operation of basic social processes within 
the institutions. Such regularity is even more striking when it is considered 
that, as a result of the war, the Glacier Metal Company expanded to twice its 
normal size and contracted again ; replaced many of its male employees by 
women, and subsequently reinstated them. After the war, it was obliged to 
declare more than two hundred employees redundant, and then, within a few 
months, to seek to re-engage them. Furthermore, during the whole period, 
personnel policies and practices were considerably developed and elaborated. 

Both a firms, which operate the same kind of work contract, have 
a predominantly employee-request type of labour turnover, probably the 
result of the nearly full employment situation which has a during these 
years. It is suggested that, given these conditions at least, the regularity 
described tr regarded as a reflection of the constancy of their social 
structure and pattern of culture. Differences betwen the data from the two 
firms have been related to gross differences between them in structure and 
culture. 

It is for future investigation to determine empirically whether there is 
general conformance to the same basic form in other institutions. Greater 
differences in the value of the equations or in the type of distribution may 
well be found where there are greater differences in structure and in culture 
than those observed in the Glacier Metal Company and the X Factory. 

It can be suggested that different forms of institutional process may be 

expected in employing institutions which have different kinds of work contract. 
In the two institutions examined, the dominant work contract is short term 
and indefinitely renewable ; in others, the work contract, although of the 
same general structure, is, for most employees engaged, renewable for a limited 
number of weeks only ; in still others the dominant contract is for longer 
periods of time and can be either renewable or non-renewable. Examples 
of short-term contracts with limited renewability are found on civil engineering 
sites, and of long-term contracts, both renewable and non-renewable, in the 
a Service a education. There are, therefore, four main types of contract 
mploying institutions: short- and long-term, renewable and non- 
renewable, and it is suggested that the nature of the labour turnover of an 
employing institution will be affected by the dominant type of contract existing 
within it. Such contracts can, of course, be interpreted in terms of different 
cultural conventions and further differences are likely to result from this. 

Non-employing institutions also have different kinds of contractual relation- 
ships with their members. Such different conditions for the attachment and 
separation of members to and from an institution can be expected to show 
still other forms of turnover process. These considerations suggest that the 
various turnover processes, represented as survival period frequencies, may 
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easily show distributions varying from extreme positive skewness to extreme 
negative skewness, and from platykursis to extreme leptokursis, and patterns 
ranging from consistent conformance to consistent irregularity. Thus, the 
two firms examined show distributions with positive skewness and relatively 
consistent conformance, combined with, in one case a platykurtic, and in the 
other leptokurtic distribution, while an institution formed by the student 
body of a university, the great majority of whom ate in statu pupillari for three 
years, could be —— to give a highly leptokurtic, negatively skewed 
distribution and still perhaps show consistent conformance. On the other 
hand, an institution subject to extraordinary and irregular forces and under- 
going continuous changes might be expected to show consistent irregularity. 
(It is not easy to suggest practical examples of such an institution, but perhaps 
an underground movement in a country being fought over and ides 
occupied and freed for irregular periods might approximate to it.) 

The investigations reported have dealt with two total institutions and 
have not touched upon the heterogeneities of structure and culture within the 
institutions. There may well be 5 > a basic forms of the turnover process 
in component parts of an institution and changes which occur in such com- 
ponents may be either too small to be detected in the institution taken as 
a whole or may be balanced by compensating changes in other components. 
Work is now proceeding on the Glacier Project with a view to examining 
possible changes in the process for component parts of the firm and the 
conditions under which such changes may occur. Different classes of 
employees within the firm, having different work contracts or different 
occupational roles, and sub-institutions, represented by divisions and depart- 
ments having rather different functions and industrial cultures, are being 
examined. 

This approach to labour turnover, showing it as a function of an industrial 
organization as a social institution, suggests that approaches which divide 
employees into marginal and hardcore groups only, and concentrate on reasons 
for leaving, can seldom lead in themselves to an adequate understanding of 
the problem of labour turnover as a whole. The conventional dichotomy 
between groups of employees ignores the important middle period of 
differential transit, and concentration on reasons for leaving has allowed 
insufficient attention to be given to what may prove to be the equally 
important reasons for entering and for surviving. Selection procedures have 
sought to set up barriers against the entry of those likely to prove unsatisfactory 
or to have no intention of staying. Recent developments in job and employee 
security schemes have been directed towards converting larger proportions 
of entrants into quasi-permanent employees, but inadequate consideration 
appears generally to have been given to the social characteristics of the 
institution of which the employees must become members and in which they 
_ spend either a considerable or an inconsiderable period of their industrial 

:. 
A company faced, on the one hand, by problems of high labour turnover 
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and, on the other hand, by the increased overhead costs resulting from the 
introduction of new personnel schemes is in a serious dilemma in face of the 
incompleteness of present understanding of the problem of labour turnover. 
Personnel policies directed towards improving the binding quality of the 
relationship between employees and the companies for whom they work have 
tended to be based upon investigations into reasons for leaving. Studies of 
the reasons for leaving have, however, been generally disappointing. Even 
the most careful exit interviewing often fails to provide evidence on which 
future policy can be based with confidence. Termination is “caused” by 
many forces, some related to the external community, some to the company, 
and others to the individual, and all varying in str and in the periods of 
time over which they operate. So far as he is willing to disclose his real 
reasons, the individual tends to give as his reason for leaving that which is 
related to the immediate situation, as he perceives it. It is unlikely that, 
without adequate analysis of the total forces, alleged reasons for leaving will 
be seen in their proper perspective, even when good rapport exists between 
interviewer and leaver. 

Knowledge of institutional processes of the type discussed may enable 
labour turnover data to be used to examine the effect of varying conditions 
on different groups of entrants in the different phases of their passage into and 
through a company. If there is a relatively constant relationship between 
the number of entrants and the numbers who leave in subsequent periods, 
predictions may be made about the number in any given entrant group, 
provided it is large pee. who will leave in successive periods. These 
pee should be grossly inaccurate only if the basic process itself under- 

oes change. 

. It has Reid been suggested that a process of a similar kind but of different 
form may be Loni in non-employing institutions having different kinds of 
contractual relationships with their members. It may now be suggested that 
the methods used in this study of labour turnover in industrial institutions 
may perhaps prove helpful in understanding other problems of attachment 
and separation to and from other kinds of institution. It has, for example, 
already been observed in some under-populated countries that the benefits of 
an increase in the number of immigrants is often offset by subsequent emigra- 
tion, or results in the setting up of independent communities, whose isolation 
from the total community is such that it tends to defeat the object of the 
immigration policy. A study of the relationship between immigrant groups 
and the course of their subsequent emigration or separation by isolation ma 

help to throw some light on the indigenous community’s capacity to absor 

the newcomers and thus aid administrators in determining optimum levels 
for future immigration. Or, to take another example, these methods might 
be helpful in the study of housing projects where attempts to stimulate com- 
munity activity have wtp disappointing, and where it is suspected that one 


of the reasons for the lack of enthusiasm for community activities is that some 


of the residents regard the project as providing temporary rather than per- 
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manent accommodation for their families, and therefore do not take part in 
activities which they feel appropriate only for those who intend to settle. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


1. This paper has examined the labour turnover process in two factories 
where, as a result of the current full employment situation, leaving has been 
largely of the employee-request type. 

2. Two main kinds of fluctuations in labour turnover were found : 


(a) short-term fluctuations produced directly by short-term personal and 
social forces, since the nature of the work contract allows individual 
leaving decisions to be effected without delay ; 

(b) longer-term fluctuations produced by gross social and economic forces. 


3. When these two kinds of fluctuation were accounted for there remained 
a level of turnover which was relatively constant for the institution in which 
it occurred. 

4. The total turnover process (from engagement to termination) has been 
represented by a frequency distribution of the lengths of time which leavers, 
who entered the firm in given periods, have survived. 

5. The resultant distribution, the greater part of which may be described 
by a hyperbolic function, shows the total turnover process to have three 
identifiable phases which have been called the period of induction crisis, the 
period of differential transit, and the period of settled connection. 

6. The investigation has so far been limited to two industrial institutions. 
Differences discovered between them suggest the possibility that the form 
of the pattern of the turnover process may vary for different kinds of institu- 
tion having different conditions of attachment and separation and different 
institutional cultures. 
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We have arrived at that situation in the field of Organization and Manage- 
ment where knowledge of the “ state of the art” is not sufficient to solve the 
practical problems which arise. This paper will, therefore, attempt to present 
the contemporary situation in organizational theory—i.e., what tools are now 
available—and to discern roughly the paths down which researchers in the 
various fields are moving. In other words, a base line will be established 
and the frontier will be viewed from it. 

The function of the industrial engineer in our society is to understand 
those factors in the industrial process which are relevant to efficient production 
and to utilize this knowledge to predict the performance of, and recommend 
corrective action for, improving existing productive units, as well as to design 
new units. This is no new function in the more general field of social adminis- 
trations—from the earliest times, men have attempted to discern the optimun 
means for designing and controlling social structures. Their efforts have 
resulted in codes, treatises and works?! on religion, politics, etc., as well as in: 
operational patterns of relationships * such as taboos, mysteries, creeds, rules of 
thumb, bodies of practices and principles, etc. Generally, the theories of 
association which have been conceived have utilized as models the prevailing 
explanations of the nature of the universe.* 

Models are used to “ explain ” complex events by some type of abstraction 
from the observed environment leading to numerical or verbal systems in 
which the relationships can more pert be visualized. Where a model is 
successful in representing a particular region of events with acceptable accuracy, 





nh ered which might be used here for illustration are clearly numerous. For example, The Prince 
'y Machiavelli. 
* For example, the guilds of the Middle Age. Cf. Sumerfield, B., Business in The Middle Ages. New 
York ; Henry Holt, 1937. ‘‘ What the old town or parish government had been as a means of dis- 
ciplining the new population of the cities, what the guilds were as a means of organizing it.” Ch. Il, 
P- $5. “Increasing Production.” 

As outlined by Karl Deutsch, “ Higher Education and Unity of Knowledge”. Goals for American 
Education, 9th Symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. New York : Harper, 1950, 
pp. 102 ff. “‘ Research on the Role of Models in the Natural and Social Sciences.” 
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we are encouraged to hope that by suitable analogy a similar model may be 
used for other regions. It should be obvious that the potential power of a 
given model in solving problems will depend upon the possibilities of corre- 
spondence between the variables in the one system of events and their repre- 
sentations in another form. The model should, of course, facilitate logical 
and mathematical manipulation. _ It is desired to derive from the manipulations 
“ theorems ” which we can apply in answering questions concerning observed 
associations, and in checking the region in which the model holds. Engineers 
would like to make statements of the following type: “ Organization X 
performs (or will perform) more effectively than organization Y”, and 
“ Organization X differs from organization Y in characteristic W”. To do 
this, quantitative methods are needed to answer the questions: “ What do 
statements of this type mean?” and “ How do we know when and where 
they are valid?” This suggests that the engineer must turn to the social 
scientist for assistance in making such statements about social organizations. 
In order to make clear the position which this paper takes, a brief examination 
of the uses to which engineers have put various concepts in their examination 
of productive associations may be useful. 

As an example, the concepts of classical mechanics, of mechanistic deter- 
minism, made themselves formally felt in the field of management of pro- 
duction with the work of Taylor and his followers. Taylor felt that the 
mechanical processes of production could be investigated experimentally, and 
that sihtioles and operating theories could be determined. These were to 
be used to predict the more efficient design of such processes. He was able 
successfully to formulate a body of practice which was useful and useable. 
His overall concern was that the individual process was within the physiological 
capabilities of the worker for efficient production. To this end, he dotdeped 
his concepts of organization, whereby the administrative and disciplinary 
functions of management were supplemented by the operations of the technical 
“expert” who had complete control of the process. The theory was, then, 
that if each operating process was studied and designed for optimum mechan- 
ical and physiological efficiency, the productive association itself would thereby 
operate at maximum efficiency. 

Other hypotheses about the operation of industrial associations were being 
developed, including those of Towne and Rautenstrauch, in which the econo- 
mic dynamics of the operations played the dominant role. The relationship 
of these theories and classical mechanics is not difficult to visualize. Rauten- 
strauch pointed out that 


“A business enterprise is also subject to forces which are economic, and 
particular enterprises respond to certain economic forces quite differently 
from the way other enterprises respond, just as machines and ships respond 
differently to physical forces . . . it is important that the manager of 
a business have certain records of its performance by means of which he 





* Taylor, F. W. The Principles of Scientific Management, New York: Harper, 1911. 
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can orient himself in the business and gain a mental picture of its operating 
characteristics.” § 


Rautenstrauch developed semi-mathematical relationships, such as the break- 
even chart, relating expenses and income, which proved to be most useful in 
managing a business enterprise. Under these concepts, analytical examination 
of the economic characteristics of the environment, both internal and external, 
yield faba tools for the construction of design factors for new methods. 
The development of wage payment and incentive plans by Halsey, Gantt, 
Emerson, and others is a part of the mechanistic view of organizational 
productivity. 

After the contributions of the Taylor, Rautenstrauch, and other schools, 
the psychologists who interested themselves in industry furnished the next 
major advance in oo theory. The original point of attack was in 
the personnel area of placement through the use of aptitude and other tests.* 
The theories then conceived have expanded greatly, and the third concept of 
associative man as a psychological being has been added to the physiological 
and economic patterns. Originally concerned with “ finding round pegs for 
round holes and square pegs for square holes ”, and removing obvious psycho- 
logical hindrances in ke work-place and process, it developed ay as 
experience was gained and observation opened new fie‘ds of research, experi- 
mentation, and theory. Today, it is sold that the problem is a dynamic 
rather than a static one—the perfectly fitting peg of today may not fit to- 
morrow. Simply stated, both the peg and the hole—the man and the job— 
change in time. Much of the field, however, has remained individualistic, 
and the approach has been to segmentary problems of organization, but the 
importance of the concepts introduced cannot be overlooked when the field 
of management and organization theory is surveyed.’ 

Broader and less concrete outlines of the evolution and development of 
productive associations have also arisen. These generally have been pre- 
dictive, or operational, only in the sense that they are based upon the more 
solid foundations of the process and economic analyses described above. In 
order to provide a background for the general form of such concepts, the 
following are submitted as modern examples : 





5 Rautenstrauch, W. The Economics of Business Enterprise. New York: John Wiley, 1939, pp. 228 f. 
Domiond soo peice Oe weeny oe Se eee SS ship who “ can secure its response to the dif- 
ent controls employed to direct its course and action, because through years of training he has formed 
a mental picture of the behavior of the ship through storm Gnd) calm”. That the operation is not 
quite so mechanistic may be indicated by pointing out that ship also has a crew, whose action the 
captain may not be able so effectively to a 

® For example, Yerkes, R. M., ed. Psy 


D. A. ing : 
7 Cf. Viteles, M. S. Industrial Psychology. New York: Norton, 1932. 
Tead, O. Human Nature and . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 
Viteles, M. S. The Science of Work. New York: Norton, 1934. 
Roethlisberger, “eg Management and Morale. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. 
Tiffin, J. Industrial Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. 
Maier, N. R. F. Psychology in Industry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 
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“Tt is top-management’s task to establish the organization which is 
best suited for the achievement of the plans which have been made. This 
means that the necessary departments and sections have to be created and 

rsonnel has to be provided. They have to be given duties and goals 
aa to be set for them.” ® 


This type of mechanistic conceptualization, in which the proper operation 
of an association is to be assured by the careful definition st goals and duties 
for all, logically implies that a static and relatively rigid structure is the im- 
portant attribute of effective organization. 


“ Management embraces all duties and functions that pertain to the 
initiation of an enterprise . . . financing . . . establishment of all major 
policies . . . provision of all necessary equipment . . . the outlining of 
the general form of organization . . . selection of primary officers. 

Organization is subsidiary to management. It embraces the duties of 
designating the departments and personnel that are to carry on the work, 
defining their duties and the relations that exist between departments and 
individuals. It is a mechanism of management ... (However) an enter- 


prise may be well-departmentalized but still poorly organized.” ® 


With the general decline of the completely mechanistic viewpoint in 
science and the gradual diffusion of ideas as to the relativity of knowledge, 


statements of organizational concepts such as the following were made : 


“ Organization is the arrangement of men’s activities in the performance 
of work, co-ordinated for harmonious attainment of a predetermined 
objective. It is a relationship between co-operating units. In a machine 
it is the linkage by which power is transferred. In personnel, it is likewise 
the mechanism for applying power, to accomplish a definite objective in 
the business. 

Every business, through design or by trial and error, has developed 
a form of organization that functions more or less satisfactorily. The 
perfect man-made organization does not and probably never will exist. 
Therefore, any existing organization, theoretically, is subject to improve- 
ment. Repeated experience has demonstrated that a careful examination 
by a trained observer will reveal faults of form, personnel, or direction.” 1° 


A comprehension of the inadequacy of these concepts to analyze the 
totality of a productive association and to answer effectively the questions 
raised above ae arisen among modern students of industrial engineering in 
parallel with the development of psychological, sociological and anthropo- 





® Hempel, E Planning. New York: Harper, 1947, p. 12. 


. perp ce mayest 
® Kimble, D. S., and Kimble, D. S., Jr. Principles of Industrial Organization. New York : McGraw-Hill, 
1939, p. 146. 
1° Trundle, G. T., ed. Managerial Control of Business. New York: John Wiley, 1948, p. $1. (A careful 
examination of the structure of this work indicates that the analysis which is to determine faults in the 
structure is based upon the process and economic views discussed above.) 
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logical theory, statistical mechanics, and physical biology. A clear under- 
standing of this inadequacy was expressed by Lecky as follows : 


“It is no wonder that our efforts to understand human nature have 
generally met with failure in the past, for living beings and things that are 
not alive behave in the opposite manner from one another in several very 
important ways. Instead of explaining the behavior of a person by study- 
ing what the parts are doing, as we do with machines, we must turn our 
thought around and explain the behavior of the parts by studying what the 
person is doing. For a person is one thing, a unity ; he is not an assembly 
of separate parts, but a single living individual. Life, in other words, 
cannot be understood by analyzing the parts . . . unity and self-activity 
distinguish things that have life from everything else in the world.” 4 


There is no reason at the present time to suppose that both man and his 
associative attribute—organization—must not be examined as a totality if 
we wish to predict the “ self-consistent ” behavior of the total system. 

An analogy from human biology may serve to indicate the structural 
position of the earlier concepts. To attempt to describe and predict the course 
of a productive association by means of a study of the functional processes 
performed at the working level might be similar to an attempt to completely 
describe and predict the actions of a human being by classifying and measuring 
the functions of his external operating elements, such as ds, feet, etc. 
Further, to attempt the same description and prediction on the basis of the 
flow of values might be considered analogous to attempting to predict human 
behavior only by studying and measuring basal metabolic rates. Either of 
these two viewpoints is clearly inadequate—the theory which will hold over 
the entire system must explain more than just a few manifestations of the 
total activity. 

A recent statement which exemplifies the advancing conceptual thought 
in industrial engineering in this connection is the following by Livingston : 

“ An association comes into being when there exists a group of people 
desirous of accomplishing a certain purpose, willing to contribute mutual 

action, and possessing adequate means of intercommunication . . . 

There are two aspects of association : 
1. Membership 
2. Purpose 
The organizational structure must be fitted to each . . . (aspect)... 
Organization, by another definition, is the process of analysis and 
ee It is the search for basic units, the study of their operation, 
eir needs and purposes, their relations to one another and to the outside 

stimuli.” 12 
4 Lecky, P. Customer Contacts. sth ed. Edited and revised by R. T. Livingston, 1946. New York: 
The Long Island Lighting Co., pp. 2-4. 

18 Livingston, R. T. The Engineering of Organization and Management. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


Pp. 3, 16, 46. Lets cer 23 is here used in the sense of the act of organizing. We shall use it 
iptive term of parti types of associations.) 
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Simon outlines a similar attitude toward organizational structure when he 
writes : 


“In the study of organization, the operative employee must be at 
the focus of attention, for the success of the structure will be judged by his 
performance within it. Insight into the structure and function of an 
organization can best be gained by analyzing the manner in which the 
decisions and behavior of such employees are influenced within and by 
the organization.” 1* 

In these terms may be seen certain requirements which a group of persons 
must meet if it is to be considered an association (as distinguished from an 
aggregation). The organization or structure of these associations may be 
measured perhaps by their memberships and purposes, and design factors 
may be considered to be functional operations, needs, purposes, mutual inter- 
action, means of communication. In other words, the study of organization, 
which is requisite to an understanding of the productive process, is a far more 
complex task operationally than was envisaged earlier. Organization of an 
association is a system of relations—and life itself is a system of relations rather 
than a positive and independent existence. As Barnard points out, “ It seems 
to me quite in order to cease encouraging the expectation that human behavior 
in society can be anything less than the most complex study to which our 
minds may be applied.” +4 

As Dewey points out : 


“ Associated activity needs no explanation ; things are made that way. 
But no amount of aggregated collective action of itself constitutes a com- 
munity... 

Rcciiahaes transactions, occur de facto and the results of interdependence 
follow. But participation in activities and sharing in results are additive 
concerns. They demand communication as a prerequisite . . . 

(Communication makes possible) . . . recollection and foresight ; 
the new medium facilitates calculation, planning, and a new kind of action 
which intervenes in what happens to direct its course in the interest of 
what is foreseen and desired.” 


He further indicates for us the basic problems which must be considered 
in the development of an adequate theory : 


“ Under exactly what conditions does organization occur, and what 
are its various modes and their consequences? We may not be able to 
answer these questions eteniee: bet the difficulties are not those of 
a sataschienl mystery, but such as attend any inquiry into highly complex 
affairs. Organization is an empirical trait of some events, no matter 
how speculative and dubious theories about it may be... . Organization 





44 Barnard, C. 1. The Functions of the Executive. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948, p. xiii. 
Cf. also Lotka, A. J. Elements of Physical Biology. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1925, p. 77. 
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is so characteristic of the nature of some events in their sequential linkages 
that no theory about it can be as speculative or absurd as those which 


ignore or deny its genuine existence.” 1 


Other more sophisticated approaches to the problem are to be found in 
the presentations of Fayol,!7 Mooney and Riley,!* Hopf,!* and Livingston. 
Simple hierarchal representations of organization structure were supplemented 
by another dimension, an attempt to include the dynamics of actual operational 
situations. Fayol felt that “social order” was necessary for satisfactory 
administration of the “ body corporate” (organization), and that this de- 
manded precise knowledge | the human requirements and resources involved, 
and a constant balance between these requirements and resources. He felt 
that to the proper (rigid) structure, good organization added planning (pre- 
voyance—one- and ten-year forecasts), determination of proper form of the 
association, command, coordination, and control, in sequence. Hopf 
delineates a similar sequence, planning, organization, coordination and 
control as the substance of the task of management. He considered the 
structure of an organization constant, and the human factor variable. It 
should already be apparent that it is likely that we shall find both structure 
and elements variable as we pursue our studies of this field. 

Mooney and Riley, on the other hand, arrived at the conclusion that there 
was a cyclic nature to the processes operating within associations, one scale of 
which was Principle, Process, and Effect, the other being Coordinative Prin- 
ciple, Scalar Process, and Functional Effect. Thus, the Principle of the Scalar 
Process was designated as leadership, while the Effect of the Functiona! Effect 
(sic) was Interpretation (Judicial function). Clearly, those provided for little, 
if any, possibilities of quantitative measurement. 

Livingston introduced the concept of the cycle of decision, planning, 
preparation, doing and reviewing, and recognized that each of these actions, 
in turn, also consisted of a tine cycle. While these efforts may be con- 
sidered as an attempt to arrive at a “ two-dimensional coordinative model ”, 
and are of some conceptual value, they are clearly descriptive and expository 
rather than quantitative. However, it should be noted that an attempt at 
quantification was suggested by Livingston in the description of the sequential 
cycle, as follows : 


“There are two aspects which must be appraised : 
(a) the structure of internal coordination 
(b) the results of operation. 
These can be observed and if they can be observed it should be possible 
to measure them. Measurement is the first step of appraisal.” *° 





16 Dewey, J. Experience and Nature. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1925, pp. 252-261. 
17 Fayol, H. General and Industrial Management. Translated from the French edition (1925) e C. Storrs. 


New York : Pitman, 1949. 
Mooney, J. D., and Riley, A. C. The Principles rg New York: Harper, 1939. 
‘ast de”, Advanced Management, 1947, 12, 103. 


; of 
19 Hopf, H. “ Evolution in Organization During the P. 
“ Organization, Executive Capacity Progress”, Advanced Management, 1946, 11. 
* Livingston, R. T. “The Value of Management”, Technical Valuation, 1945, 6, 3-10. 
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It will be agreed, no doubt, that the industrial productivity of an associative 
— of human — is in large part dependent upon the motivations of 
— involved. This aspect is in most respects disregarded by the 
m istic explanations of process and economics, and by a simple-ordered 
structure of entities with duties and uniquely defined goals. Certainly the 
teleological and mechanistic views are not necessarily mutually exclusive nor 
incompatible. For example, the operation of a watch can be explained in 
terms of the mechanisms involved and the disposition of the gears, springs, 
and parts it contains. The arrangement of the numerals and hands may also 
be explained by the teleological consideration that people wish to know the 
“time” in certain definite terms.? The explanations are complementary, 
not exclusive. Therefore, it seems likely that any useable measures of organ- 
ization will take into account man’s purposes and goals, his communication 
systems, as well as the mechanical features of the flow of matter and energy 
within the associative system. 

The modern picture of the physical world, and its relation to natural 
science, by no means precludes i possibility of a comprehensive theory of 
the organizational structure of associations. We can intuitively recogni 
the difference between an aggregation and an association. The hoped-for 
theory should be able to differentiate quantitatively, and to measure empiric- 
ally, coherence (perhaps the ability to communicate), coordination (functional 
aims and abilities), and integration. It is evident that an aggregation will have 
extremely low measures of diese characteristics, and that organizational levels 
may be distinguishable by relative differentiation is probably one of the basic 
requirements of future aay. 

As Weyl puts it: 


“ Every atom is already a whole of quite definite structure ; its organ- 
ization is the foundation for possible organizations and structures of the 
utmost complexity ... There is no reason to see why the theoretical 
symbolic construction should come to a halt before the facts of life and 
of psyche. It may weil be that the sciences concerned have not as yet 
reached the required level. But that this limitation is neither fundamental 
nor permanent is already shown by psychoanalysis, in my opinion. The 
fact that in nature ‘all is woven into one aha ’, that space, matter, 
gravitation, the forces arising from the electromagnetic field, the animate 
and inanimate are all indissolubly connected, strongly supports the belief 
in the unity of scientific method. There are no reasons to distrust it.” ** 


It is the unified approach of the sciences which appears to offer the possi- 
bility of a solution of great power to the problems involved in developing 
a theory of organizational structure in human associations. That much is 





1 Cf. Mace,C. A. “* Mechanical and Teleological Causation ”, Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Volume 14, 


1935. 
#2 Weyl, H. Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science. Princeton: The Princeton University Press, 
1949, Pp. 214. 
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being done of great value in this area is readily recognized, and the necessity 
for the help of other scholarly disciplines, as well us of industry and organized 
labor, to attempt to discern the developing patterns of a ten 
theory necessarily follows. The primary aspect of the evolution of hypotheses 
is the ability to classify and to measure relevant and significant quantities. 
It is important to examine here some of the measures already developed from 
various fields. It is hoped that such examinations will eventually jead to a 
determination of their potential utility in the construction of a theory of 
experimental and design aspects of organizational structure. The concepts 
thus far described are either general and non-operational, or too narrow, to 
compare or quantify the organizational aspects of associations in totality. 

The ultimate goal of engineers of organization and management is to 
outline a theory of association and a set of measures (which, it is hoped, will 
be developed with the cooperation of other scientific disciplines) with which 
to predict with “ reasonable ” accuracy the future states or behavior of a given 
organizational structure. The utility of such theories to aid in the furtherance 
of social goals should be obvious. 

Organization has been studied in one form or another by most of the 
scientific disciplines. For example, the study of structural characteristics of 
molecules and crystals is, in essence, an examination of the “ organization ” 
of the elements which compose them. The importance of these studies may 
perhaps be demonstrated by isomerism in organic molecules, and allotropy of 
crystals. Thus, there are three compounds with the chemical formula C;H,O, 
—ethyl formate, methyl acetate, and proprionic acid. Composed of the same 
elements, each of these compounds behaves entirely differently and has com- 
pletely different physical characteristics. The differences are due to a dis- 
similar arrangement of the equal numbers of atoms involved in the structure 
of each of these molecules. Thus there is an obvious physical analogy whereby 
it may be said that the same entities arranged differently in a structure, and 
with different bonds or linkages between them, will exhibit entirely different 
operating characteristics. This analogy may be of assistance in the under- 
standing of human associations. 

Until very recently there have been few, if any, attempts to quantify the 
structural aspects of associations. Lienau has presented a critical survey ** 
of concepts of organization and has pointed out that “ the idea . . . is overdue 
to be more clearly formulated”. He finds that “no quantification of func- 
tional organization has yet been attempted”. On the other hand, he does 
point out that there is a rapidly growing effort to undertake the investigation 
and measurement of those aspects of organization which suggest quantitative 
variation. He cites biometry, physical biology, biophysics, econometrics, 
psychometrics, sociometry, etc. He justly criticizes the measures utilized in 
these fields as not attempting to represent mathematically the essential aspects 
of social organization. If the ultimate goal is to be achieved, these measures, 
and the data obtained through their use, must be fitted into a consistent pattern 
%8 Lienau, C. C. “* Quantitative Aspects of Organization”, Human Biology, 1947, 19, 163-216. 
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which will comprehend a more generalized theory of association. The 
significance and relevance of economic, sociological, biological, psychological, 

ysical and other data must be considered, evaluated, and understood. It 
should be possible to determine the number and types of the bonds linking 
members of an association, the inter-acting forces of the environment, the 
reasons for, and differences in, hierarchical structure, the similitude and differ- 
ence between groups, sequential inter-action patterns, and to represent all of 
these factors (and more) symbolically in some metrical frame of reference. 
Until this, at least, is accomplished, prediction will be haphazard and inefficient. 

We cannot predict, of course, the ultimate outcome of this field of inquiry, 
but we can sally assume that we must come eventually to measurement of 
quantities rather than mere descriptions of occurrences. We may never 
arrive at “ cause and effect”; but if we can determine useable relationships 
between measureable quantities we will have closed an outstanding gap in 
present knowledge. 

It would also be possible to consider analogies which may be drawn 
directly from the physical sciences. This will not be done here, but a word of 
warning may be in order. It is extremely important not to mistake analogy 
for identity. It is likely that the descriptions of various energy systems in 
nature will have some aspects in which we can find inviting similarities to 
our concepts of social associative structure. Essentially the mechanistic con- 
cepts described earlier stem from a “ rational” development of intuitive 
“laws” based upon mechanical analogies. Studies of association are perhaps 
now in a stage st anitiod inquiry, as described by Churchman in his analysis 
of experimental inference.** It is to be strongly hoped that the future will 
see a recognition of the necessity for statistical experimentalism in the study of 
associative structures. We can conceive of no field of scientific inquiry in 
which the approach of experimentalism is a greater necessity. 

Thus far ie status of the concepts used by engineers who are concerned 
with the ement of productive associations has been sketched and the 
inadequacies - these concepts have been indicated. Now a brief outline of 
some attempts to examine and quantify organizational structure, and a résumé 
of other possibilities, may serve to indicate the potential results of future 
research. The choice of concepts has not been made so much from the 
point of view of completeness, as to point up a divergency in approaches. 

In an attempt to examine total biological associations, for example, Lotka 
has outlined a somewhat quantitative approach te physical biology, in which 
he systematizes the evolution, growth, and equilibria of species in mathe- 
matical and statistical terms. He has not attempted a similar treatment for 
individual social groups, but has provided some clues as to the possible direc- 
tions such a theory might assume, and some foundations on which other 
investigators have built. 

Of interest is his outline of chess as a possible conventional model of the 





% Churchman, C. W. Theory of Experimental —" New York: MacMillan, 1948. 
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“ battlefield ” of life. —_ out the following as a generalized concept of 
oO 


a chess game (and the gous conditions of life).* 


“1, The chess board, a chart of geometrical constraints (or the topo- 
graphic map over which organisms move). 

2. Moveable upon this chart, a number of points, each the center of a 
field of influence, defined for each moveable point in relation to the geometric 
constraints. (The law of motions of individual organism, he describes as 
too complex for analysis—therefore assumed random.) He suggests that 
we construct about the individual a formal set of zones of influence, accord- 
ing as a stimulus of strength s exerts a directing influence d at a distance r. 

3. A law restricting the time rate of advance of each moving point. 
(Zones of mobility for organisms, distances which they are physically 
capable of moving in 1, 2, . . . units of time.) 

4. A law defining the influence upon each other of two points in 
collision (two points whose fields of influence have interpenetrated to a 
prescribed extent). 

5. A law restricting the type of movements of points when not in 
collision. 

6. A positive principle a) which is directive of actual events 
(otherwise immobility would the first five requirements).” 

He then proceeds to establish some general characteristics of an organism’s 
behavior schedule, as follows: a representative individual of the population 
will spend, on an average, a fraction (x) of its total expenditure of energy 
per unit of time in a particular activity ; which may be defined as the maintain- 
ing of a particular parameter—a mode of existence—at some value level. 
This conceptualization is developed analytically, so that the influence of 
changes in the zones of influence and mobility, and changes in the behavior 
schedule are related to the proportional rate of numerical increase of a particular 
species. He is able to derive certain mathematical expressions, which point 
to the relations between biological and so-called economic factors. His 
expressions are of value in the field of organization, in that they indicate the 
possibility of expressing quantitatively certain growth relationships of associ- 
ations. They are limited, in that the doit objectives are not only to 
examine the long-term evolution of organizations, but to determine measures 
and expressions which will serve to identify the existing relationships within 
a particular association. It is hoped that such identifications will lead to a 
better understanding of group integration, differentiation, and behavior—not 
alone survival. 

Lotka’s work is too general to serve these purposes, but has laid the found- 
. ation for more specific formulations, such as those of Zipf who gives the 
“ principle of probable least effort” as a general explanation of human be- 
havior. This principle states simply that in all his activity an individual will 
do those things which will reduce his estimated future expenditure of effort 
* Lotka, op. cit., pp. 343 ff. 
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to a minimum.** He supports this concept with a wealth of data from all 
fields. Specifically, he extends Lotka’s concepts as follows : 


“An organism is a moveable mathematical point in time-space, in 
reference to which matter moves in such a way that a physical situation 
exists in which work is expended in order to preserve a physical system 
(continual as a whole but not continual as to its parts) from a final gravi- 
tational and electromagnetic equilibrium with the rest of the universe . . . 

In order to survive with least effort, however, an organism must have 
some sort of sensory system for the sake of gaining information about its 
environment ; it must also have some sort of calculating machine in order 
to estimate future probabilities on the basis of its accumulated sensory 
det. s,s 

With an assumed unity of nature and a continuity of natural law, the 
problem of an organism is as much a physical problem in the traditional 
sense as it is the problem of any other field. . . .” 2” 


Zipf utilizes these concepts to explain certain phenomena of social struc- 
tures, and to make predictions as i,t probable course of others. It is likely 
that these theories scab be examined in some detail to determine what they 
imply for a general theory of organization. For example, assuming the 
“ principle of least effort” to be vai it might be said (with Zipf) that any 
given individual will probably take a hierarchal position in an organizational 
structure corresponding to his estimated probable future expenditure of least 
work. The organization itself (of any functional type) would arise automatic- 
ally due to inherent differences in individuals. A measure of its effectiveness 
(and of its integration) would then lie in (according to Zipf) the proper 
numerical relationships of the entities falling within he tee categories of 
dominance-subordination (or “ tool-use”, in Zipf’s m ical ete © of the 
same structure). Where the organization did not fit the proper (exponential) 
function, automatically the assumption is that it did not operate in an integrated 
fashion—that there would be tension and perhaps “ revolution ”. 

The existence and importance of hierarchy is not to be denied, but to 
imply that its evolution is completely automatic, and that the proper structure 
for effective operations is predetermined, does not answer a basic question, 
which involves the determination of immediate “ proper” location of an 
individual within the structure. It may be that the differences in organization 
may be quantified on a dominance-subordination basis, but, this having been 
done, it is necessary to turn to some means of examining intermediate associ- 
ational structure. It is difficult at present to visualize the complete applicability 
of a predeterministic model which states that an exponential type hierarchy 
is the ultimate in organizational effectiveness. 7 

It may be possible, also, to explain the exponential type structures in an 
obvious and non-esoteric fashion. From the standpoint of this paper, the 





™ Zipf, G. K. Human Behavior. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949. 
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major contribution here is likely to be the tacit use of “ probable states of 
existence”, and the general mathematical formulation of (perhaps non- 
useable) structural catia 

From an entirely different viewpoint, and in a rigorous and formal fashion, 
Lienau examines the possibilities of quantifying organizational characteristics 
of associations. We find a similar emphasis on hierarchy, but no attempt to 
postulate any underlying principle of probability theory which at this stage 
might have little validity or utility. The measure Lienau proposes for 
investigation is a “ mathematical function of variables measuring inte 
differentiation, and integration of the whole .. .”** These variables are 
associational characteristics expressed in terms of probabilities. Thus, he 
suggests as a measure of integration of a group the proportion of time spent 
by the group in a given state I», in terms of a probability distribution in two 
discrete variables. For a dual group, a is a representation of time spent in 
a particular condition of dominance-subordination. Thus, when a master 
dominates a subordinate completely, a= 1. Where the master dominates 
the servant “incompletely ”, their state can be represented }< ay<1. He 
indicates that 


“If ay and (1 — a ) be chosen as measures of the relative dominance of 
the group members of the (dual) group, the measure of differentiation 
. is (2a) — 1).” * 


For example, if a= 4, then (1— a))=4 (each individual dominates 
$ the time ; no net dominance), and (24) — 1) = 0 (no differentiation). Lienau 
indicates that these measures can therefore represent the necessary differen- 
tiation and integration which are required to distinguish an association from 
a mere aggregate. 


“If a mere aggregate be defined by I= 0 and all organized groups 
by Io, the problem of further differentiating groups, according to 
‘degree’ of organization, can no longer be conceived as a one-dimen- 
sional sealing of the degree of their organization, but as their approximate 
allocation to a representative manifold of complex numbers.” *° 


He further points out that in real functioning groups extreme differentiation- 
integration is unlikely, or, in other words, that there is probably a restriction 
upon the distribution of the integration measure such that o < (2a) — 1)? < 1. 

These concepts can be extended, in general, to multiple groups, where the 
set of integration measures may be symbolized by pairings of the dual groups 
involved. Thus, in Lienau’s terms, a theoretical organization measure is 
equivalent to integration whose complex measure is I. 

While this approach is in itself not sufficient to be considered an adequate 
and predictive organization measure, it must be recognized none the less as 
a significant guide-post in our path. It seems likely that dominance-sub- 
ordination measures are not sufficiently complete factors in themselves to give a 





% Lienau ,op. cit. _  Ibid., p. 198. 8° Ibid., p. 211. 
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useful expression to more than limited types of associated groups. However, 
the analytic method represented cannot be discounted. It is indicative of the 
complex task which remains to be undertaken in this field of organization 
measurement and analysis. If tested and expanded to include communicative 
factors, mobility, and influence fields, Lienau’s presentation may prove vital 
to further development. For example, the inter-relationship pattern which 
Gillespie utilizes to indicate the internal structure of organization may well 
lend itself to an extended version of the mathematical treatment. Gillespie 
measures psychologically the subjective attitudes of each member (or selected 
members) of a group to every other member.*! These are indicated in a 
matrix so as to indicate feelings of “ we-ness”, “ neutrality”, “ hostility”, 
“ agressive hostility”, etc., which are qualitatively defined. If quantitative 
expression can be given to such measures, the analysis of the matrix may 
perhaps be utilized to predict future probable states of the system and to 
give quantitative answers to our questions of knowledge and meaning of 
organizational effectiveness. 

Another quantitative approach to problems of interaction in social groups, 
with assumptions drawn from the general conceptions of rational behavior of 
several economic schools,** is that of the theory of games outlined by Von 
Neumann and Morgenstern.** It is a formal and narrow conceptualization, 
rigorously developed, of the probability structure of interactions in situations 
involving risk and gain. actions symbolized involve the choice of a 
strategy intended to maximize gains, while at the same time minimizing 
losses. This can be related perhaps to the theory of probable least effort, 
but the correspondences existing between the strategy-choice action of the 
game theory, and the behavior of cooperating and communicating associ- 
ations, seem relatively obscure. A more detailed discussion of the material 
covered would be out of place here, but we may intuitively state that there 
are apparently few instances where the structures presupposed by this model 
would be useable in examining the effectiveness, integration, or immediate 
behavior of an associated group. No general definitions of the “ organization ” 
function are offered by this conception. 

A somewhat different approach has been taken by Lewin who has des- 
cribed ** a general analysis of “ subjective” and “ objective” elements in 
a social field, taking into account group goals, group standards, group values, 
group introspection and extraspection. He utilizes the device of a “ phase 
space”, which is 

“.. . a system of coordinates, each corresponding to different amounts 
of intensities of one ‘property’. The phase space does not intend to 





*1 To be outlined more fully in a forthcoming work, Gillespie, J. J., Human Values and Industry, to be 
published by McGraw-Hill, in the Columbia Engineering Management Series. 
Cf. Arrow, K. J. “* Mathematical Models in the Social Sciences” (unpublished manuscript). 
3 Yon en and Morgenstern, O. Theory of Games and Economic ior, andedition, Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Lewin, K. “ Frontiers in Group Dynamics”, Human Relations, 1947, 1, $-41, 143-153. 
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represent the layout of a field composed of groups, individuals and their 


ecological setting, but concentrates on one or a few factors ”.* 


The theory proceeds to establish the general treatment of quasi-stationary 
social processes, and describes types of Ccs fields tending toward a quasi- 
equilibrium through the operation of forces acting upon a specific attitude of 
the group—forces tending both to reduce and increase the intensity of this 
attitude. The gradients of these fields, and their temporal changes, are the bases 
of behavior patterns described at some length. The greater the forces tending 
toward equilibrium, the greater the tensions involved in a specific situation. The 
existence of this latter condition has been ably demonstrated by this school. 

They also consider locomotion of entities and concepts through social 
channels, and thence social feedback processes and social management. The 
researches which have formed the basis of and have resulted from the con- 
ceptual analysis of Lewin have shown some power in diagnosing conflict situ- 
ations and predicting behavior in local situations. Further, they can serve 
as a basis for measuring the results of organizational patterns with regard to 
a small number of variables.%* These tools are useful in establishing relativel 
quantitative measures of activity in groups.*’ The utility of the inenouh 
cannot be questioned, but the material has yet to be unified into a general 
organic theory of the organization of associations. 

The generalized models used do not lend themselves to analytical treatment 
except in quite specific instances, and it is as yet quite difficult to establish 
a suitable mathematics based upon this topological representation of psycho- 
logical data. 


As Bavelas says : 


“ It may be, however, that the possibility and fruitfulness of coordination 
are very different at different stages of development of a model, and that 
further development of the pees the quickest way to useful coordination 
with psychological fact.” ** 


Bavelas attempts to establish the elements of a mathematical model to deal 
with the elements of group structure. This model, which outlines a geome 
of cells in which various path lengths (and directions) may be distinguished, 
attempts to define structures in which communications and topological patterns 
are the major components. In assigning symbolic as well as quantitative 
content to the conceptions of region (innermost, outermost, central, peri- 
pheral), Bavelas furnishes a banish manipulation and measurement which 
may be most fruitful. Experiments have been undertaken along these lines 





35 Tbid., p. 11. 
386 Cf. Coch, L., and French, J. P. R., Jr. ‘‘ Overcoming Resistance to Change”, Human Relations, 1948, 
1, $72. 
8? Lewin, K. ‘“‘ Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change”, Bulletin of the National Research 
Council, 1943, 108, 35-65. 

Leeper, R. W. Lewin’s Topological and Vector Psychology. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon 
Press, 1943. 
* Bavelas, A. “A Mathematical Model for Group Structures”, Applied Anthropology, 1948, 8. 
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at M.I.T. and it has been demonstrated that cooperation, confidence, pace, ‘ 
etc., in associational operations are definitely affected by the structural pattern 4 
itself. This suggests that there may be definite basic relations of associative 
structure which can be discerned and quantified. A serious restriction which 
this conceptual scheme places upon organizational studies rises from impli- 
cations that paths and communicative channels have uniqueness. 

It is difficult to visualize the correspondence between this and actual associ- 
ative structures, since it is likely that fields of influence, in which any uniqueness 
of paths is trivial and in which cells have n-dimensional mobility, must be 
given consideration. It seems possible that a conception of “ most likely ” 
paths, in probability terms, would be quite fruitful. 

The cellular structure, and the concept of the existence of a shortest path 
length between any two cells, may serve as a model for habitual patterns. 
Engineers must recognize the possibility of non-habitual, or special patterns, 
which may be of major importance in organization theory. Of course, the 
fluidity which is inherent in a general hodological structure of this nature 
may serve the purpose of accounting for dynamic structural change. Cer- 
tainly, the model of Lienau and the data of Gillespie would seem to offer 
potential avenues of fruitful consolidation and integration with these concepts. 

From the viewpoint that the inter-communicative pattern is being quanti- 
fied, we may view the direction of this work as being oft the utmost importance. 
It is possible that communicative ability and channels of communication are 
basic to organizational structures of the dominance-subordination pattern as 
outlined by Lienau, but that communication studies require quantification in 
terms of probabilities. 

Much experimental work has sprung from these psychological field-force 
concepts, perhaps the most notable being those of the Institute for Social 
Research now at the University of Michigan, and of the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations in London. At Michigan, studies of group dynamics 
along these lines have continued under the direction of Cartwright and others,®® 
and studies of human relations have been undertaken under the Survey 
Research Center, which is a part of the Institute. The Survey Research Center 
has established as its objectives 


1. The determination of the causal conditions which make for a high level of 
group performance—that is, what are the principles and practices of leadership, 
what are the principles of organization structure, what are the characteristics 
of an organization which contribute to a high level of group functioning. 

2. What are the conditions which make for high morale and ys the maximum 
individual satisfaction to group members.*° 


Measures are made by depth interviews and behavioral observations, which 
are coded according to significant dimensions (sic). The results of such 


*° Cf. Cartwright, D., and Festinger, L. “ A Quantitative Theory of Decision”, Psychological Review, 
1943, 50, $95~621. 
Katz, D. “The Role of Quantitative Research in Group Organization and Group Functioning.” 
Paper presented at the meetings of the American Society for Public Administration, Washington, D.C., 
March 11, 1949. 
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quantitative work have contributed greatly to the basic data on group and 
associative activity, but as yet have not been unified in a significant general 
hypothesis useable for the accomplishment of engineering objectives. It 
may be possible to determine how personalities conflict in an organization, 
and what types of behavior pattern are efficient in achieving limited objectives 
in associations, but it is difficult to discern what the structure of such associations 
are or should be. In other words, to design or improve a given organization 
structure, sufficient information is not available if we only know the general 
effects of personality patterns and various methods of establishing behavioral 
change.‘ 

1 approach to the questions of association and management should 
be mentioned. It can perhaps best be characterized as the Art of Leadership 
Theory and it has always been popular. It is based on the quite natural 
assumption that the personal characteristics of the successful leader are an 
important determinant of his success as a leader. In spite of the fact that 
analysis after analysis of these successful leaders show more contradicto 
characteristics than similar ones does not seem to lessen the output in this field. 
The fallacies of this approach are obvious. The fact that a given person 
occupies a top position in the organizational hierarchy may only be partially 
due to his managerial ability. In any such position there are two important 
questions, how did the individual get the position, and second, how does he 
maintain it? Both are important, and knowledge of the theory of organization 
and managerial ability may have contributed little to either. It is also to be 
noted that the accent and the conclusions as to factors which contribute most 
to success vary with the time, probably with what human characteristics are 
most admired or most talked sont at the particular time that the book was 
written. Thus, at one period the “ successful leader ” had a “ vibrant dynamic 
personality ”, unfailingly and instantly made decisions, at another time he 
seems to have been the calm, cool, and collected arbitrator whose function was 
to “‘ remove interferences between his subordinates before they became insur- 
mountable barriers”. Today, it seems that the man at the top is the man who 
has skill in “‘ human engineering”. Thus “ The Carnegie Institute of Techno- 
logy has revealed by research and study that (only) 13 % of a business man’s 
success depends on his technical knowledge while 87% . . . is due to his 
skill in human relationships...” It may be remarked, parenthetically, 
that Fayol in 1916 published his studies on similar requirements, in which 
$0 per cent was the maximum for technical knowledge.**  . 

This is a normal and interesting method of approach which will, without 
doubt, be continued but it will require the more rigid and scientific approach 
such as Shartle is pursuing at the Personnel Research Board of Ohio State 





4! Katz, D., and Likert, R. “A Long Range Program for the Study of Group Motivation, Group 
Morale, and Group Performance.” Paper presented at a symposium on Human Relations and Organiza- 
tion at American Psychological Association, Boston, 1948. 

Willerman, B. “ Overlapping Group Identification in an Industrial Setting.” Paper presented at 
American Psychological Association, Denver, 1949, etc. 
42 Fayol, op. cit. . 
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University. The emphasis here is to determine what leadership is, and thence 
what good leadership is, and what it does and how it operates, what the goals 
of leadership are, how to measure it, and how to determine criteria of value 
judgements which may be used. An attempt is being made to examine 
behavior characteristics of leaders and subordinates in various organizational 
frameworks to obtain answers to the following questions ; in some quantitative 


fashion : 


. Who is the leader ? 

. What is defined as leader behavior ? 

. How is leader behavior to be described and analyzed ? 

. What group and individual factors are significant for leader behavior ? 

. Why Ae the leader behave as he does ? 

. What kinds of phenomena are concomitant with given kinds of leader 
behavior ? 

. What are the results of leader behavior ? 

. What factors serve as conditioners ? 

. How are the results of leader behavior evaluated ? 4* 


The quantitative answers to questions such as these must certainly be 
subs under the framework < a general theory of organization. Similar 
work has been done by Arensberg, McGregor, Lazarsfield, Horsfall, Bales, 
and others.‘ Bales has evolved a method for determining descriptive indices 
of the structure and functioning of small groups. Arensberg and McGregor 


have discussed methods of the habitual structure of relations within a company, 
as distinct from the so-called formal organization, and have shown these to 
be quite distinct. — and Arensberg and others have pointed to the 


necessity for and possibility of quantitative studies of social structure,*® by 
measurement, discrimination, and timing of “ contentless ” interactions among 
the individuals involved. Such measurements may furnish the correspondence 
data needed to provide any mathematical model with reality and utility. As 
pointed out by Horsfall and Arensberg in a study of great importance to the 
area of organization measurement, 


“ As a result of this approach to human relations, the science dealing with 
the dynamics of human interaction—and thus with institutional structure 
and organization—can begin to make concrete contributions of data and 
ieliok to studies of organization, incentive, and work behavior in the 





48“ The Problem of Leadership: An Interdisciplinary Approach.” Ohio State Leadership Studies. 
Stogdill, R. M. “ Personal Factors Associated With Leadership. A Survey of the Literature”, 
Journal of Psychology, 1948, 25, 35~71- 
Stogdill, R. M., and Shartle, C. L. “‘ Methods for Determining Patterns of Leadership Behavior to 
Organization Structure and Objective”, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1948, 32, 286-297. 
“ C. M., and McGregor, D. “ Determination of Morale in an Industrial Company”, 
Applied Anthropology, 1942, 1, 12-34. 
Horsfall, A. B., and Arensberg, C 
ion, 1949, 8. 
Bales, R. F. Interaction Group Analyses. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1949. 
“ Chapple, E. D. “ Measuring Human Relations”, Genetic Psychology Monograph, 1940, 22. 
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engineering and managerial fields, going far beyond present ‘ diagnosis’, 
‘ understanding ’, and ‘art’. Quantity is the language of science, and 
here is quantity in ‘human relations ’.” # 


The Yale Labor and Management Center under the direction of Bakke is 
undertaking investigations of the organization and dynamics of human re- 
lations, with the objective of developing scientifically sound and useable prin- 
igre The investigations are based upon studies of motivation and behavior 
of people working in organizations. In essence, the research points toward 
describing those a of organization which fit Simon’s description given 
earlier.t? The research is descriptive, in that quantification is not yet given 
to the coefficients of behavior functions which their studies describe.“* Actual 
work situations in all their complexity but with all their reality are observed. 
This is in contradistinction to the laboratory controlled group experimental 
method and theoretical analyses. While the controlled group experiment is 
primarily concerned with the technique of internal communication and inter- 
action the Labor-Management method does not exclude from consideration 
either the stimulus or the work of the group. 

The frame of reference deliberately c; not been fixed, to permit the 


“ theory” to be developed to meet observations as they are made and to 

adjust hypotheses which may be wrecked on the rocks of real situations. 
They distinguish between tactics and systematics and feel that tactical 

research can be adequately done by others but that they, by not identifying 


themselves with any rigid preconceptions, can with reference to their system- 
atic framework of a structure of living observe, classify, and analyze human 
behavior in the field and it is hoped come to meaningful conclusions. This 
work, it is hoped, will be of great assistance in Peis stating the problem 
and furnishing descriptive analysis, which when stripped of verbalisms may 
be used to guide us in the formulation of quantitative measures. 

The so-called clinical method in examination and study of organizations 
deserves attention as a general statement of specific context research. The 
approach of the Harvard Human Relations Research Group cannot be seriously 
differentiated in a logical sense from other groups attempting to describe and 
understand specific organizational situations. The important results of this 
work, as pe typified by the Mayo and Roethlisberger industrial experi- 
ments, are not radically different from those obtained in work of a similar 
nature by the Group Dynamics School. An outline of the general pre- 
suppositions and attitude of this “ clinical approach” toward problems of 
associational structure is given by Ulrich : 





4¢ Horsfall and Arensberg, op. cit. 
*’ Bakke, E, W. Plans and Progress. Yale Labor and Management Center, New Haven, 1948. 
“® Bakke, E. W. Why Workers Join Unions. Yale Labor and Management Center, Reprint No. 1. 
—— Adaptive Union Behavior. Yale Labor and Management Center, Reprint No. 4. 
—— Frontiers of Industrial Relations Research. Yale Labor and Management Center, Reprint No. 13. 
—— From Facts to Str in Industrial Relations, Yale Labor and Management Center, Reprint No. 16. 
Walker, C. R. and Retardson, F. L. Work Flow and Human Relations. Yale Labor and Manage- 
ment Center, Reprint No. 15. 
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“In making an approach to the study of organizations, we have found 
it convenient and eked to regard a given organization as a social system ; 
and the formal and informal activities, the interactions among persons, and 
the sentiments (i.e. attitudes, values, and so forth) held by these persons as 
mutually interdependent variables within this system.” ¢* 


The ultimate utility of this category of analysis will depend upon the 
development of an operationally invariant system of measurement for various 
organizations, as well as the definition of measurement scales which are relevant 
to a quantitative analysis of the general class of systems under observation. 

Now, without for a moment pretending that the entire field of research 
and study which is of interest to students of organization has been reviewed, we 
shall examine briefly some of the requirements of a general quantitative model 
which will subsume some of the measurements which are being made of 
associational relationships. It is hoped that this résumé will indicate the need 
for an integrated and cooperative approach, from many points of view, to 
the problems outlined. 

It will be generally agreed that studies of associational structure are attempt- 
ing to quantify a system of inter-relationships, by the use of specific measures 
of some physical manifestation of actual interactions, to answer specific ques- 
tions of meaning and methodology. It should be clear that the measures of 
interaction used must have relevance to the hypothetical inter-relationship 

attern. The rational analysis of the continuum of organization is at present 
e0ers being examined morphologically through descriptions of more or less 
vaguely described verbal attributes of interactions. Some attention is being 
given to topological studies which are attempting to quantify the combin- 
atorial characteristics of an inter-relationship manifold. This has yet to be 
carried over to a mathematical model of sufficient clarity to identify with 
greater precision the invariance of these types of behavior characteristics in 
one or more reference frames.5° 

The lack is not of sufficient studies of the dynamic systems which comprise 
associational activities, but rather, as has been demonstrated, a failure to agree 
on the points of interconnection, the relatedness and correlation of all of the 
forces and manifestations of activity being examined. The need is for a 
common language, and common and consistent scales of measurement. We 
must begin with concepts which do not lead to contradiction in any of the 
organizational patterns under investigation. There must be some common 
ground where it is possible to say, for example, that dominance-subordination 
is related to psychological measures of relationship, such as “‘ we ”, “ we-they ”, 
etc., in some logically consistent fashion. It is inevitable that we attempt to 
quantify our experience into “ static bits”” with more or less “ static mean- 
ings ”, if any useable mathematical model is to be established. That this will, 
of necessity, leave much to be desired is freely granted, but if we can explain 





# Ulrich, D. N. “A Clinical Method in Applied Social Science”, Philosophy of Science, 1949, 16, 243. 
5° Cf. Weyl, H. Op. cit., 1949, p. 91. 
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the activity of even simple organizations on the basis of a unified measurement 
pattern, a significant measure of success will have been attained in achieving 
our ultimate goal. 

If the hoped-for model is to be successful, it must, in part at least, corre- 
spond to the variables being measured by the various schools of investigators. 
However, 


“There would seem to be no necessity therefore inherent in the require- 
ments of the model itself, that all mathematical operations should corre- 
spond to recognizable processes in the physical system. Nor is there any 
more reason why all the symbols appearing in the fundamental mathe- 
matical equations should have their physical counterpart, nor why purely 
auxiliary physical quantities should not be invested, if that proves 


possible.” 51 


That is, while it is desirable to establish some type of formulation of the 
information which has been perceived, in harmony with the relationships 
we have conceived as being possible or probable, if there are parts of - 
symbolic matrix which do not appear to have correspondence with reality, 

ere is no reason to be ea 5 

It may be possible to construct an operative model based upon the differen- 
tiation of the entities involved. Thatis, the invariant characteristics which are 
the resultants of association as opposed to aggregation may have their roots 
in the simple attributes of individual differences. Perhaps it can be shown that 
if there were no differentiation, organizational structure would not exist. In 
any case, ultimate theory must take into account, not only the fields of forces 
which influence the actual energy exchanges in associations, but also must 
consider the nature of the application of energy for “ communicative” pur- 
poses as well as for “ physical” operations. Information, both stable or static 
(previously located in an individual), and dynamic (transmitted), can be recog- 
nized as being of such a nature as to represent only a small fraction of the 
energy exchange in the system which it controls. The basic measurements 
may be those of informational transmission (with its implication of noise) and . 
levels of informational energy, since their roles in differentiation, in dominance- 
subordination, in force fields, in social pa in leadership, in all psycho- 
logical relationships can be visualized intuitively. In other words, common 
definition of our basic measures is of great importance, in the hope that a 
comprehensive approach to the problems which may then be defined will be 
the ultimate result. It should be clear that our tentative hypothesis is that 
exhaustive study of the individual in associations alone cannot disclose the 
necessity for the physical manifestations of behavior we have already observed 
in groups. This résumé of backgrounds, goals, and purposes, of present 
methods and theories of organization and management, it is hoped, will be 
helpful in future orientation in us in the general directions of engineering and 
design objectives. The answers to the questions of meaning oar validity will 
"\ Bridgman, P. W. The Nature of Physical Theory. Princeton: TDover Publications, Inc., 1949. 
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be found in the development of a consistent and common experimentalism 
by students of associational structures. 
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In this article I would discuss one or two points about the small therapeutic 
group ; let us consider the vicissitudes of an interpretation. If a psycho- 
analyst were to conduct a group by my method he would soon be impressed ~ 
by the apparent futility of it ; it seems impossible to achieve precision by 
interpretation, for even when the formulation of the interpretation is satisfying 
there seems small reason to suppose it reaches its destination. At first, in an 
attempt to counteract what I thought was some sort of resistance which patients 
were achieving through use of the group, I used to be beguiled into giving 
individual interpretations as in psycho-analysis. In doing this I was doing 
what patients often do—trying to get to individual treatment. True, I was 
trying to get to it as a doctor, but in fact this can be stated in terms of an 
attempt to get rid of the “ badness” of the group and, for the doctor, the 
“ badness” of the group is its apparent unsuitability as a therapeutic instru- 
ment—which is, as we ad: already seen, the complaint also of the patient. 
Ignoring those inherent qualities of the group which appear to give substance 
to the complaint, and choosing instead to regard this unsuitability as a function 
of the failure of the doctor or patient to use the group in a therapeutic 

“way, we can see that the failure, at the moment when the analyst gives in 

to his impulse to make individual interpretations, lies in being ah aster 
by baD instead of interpreting it, for, as soon as I start to give supposedly 
psycho-analytic interpretations to an individual, I reinforce the assumption 
that the group consists of patients dependent on the doctor, which is 
the baD. 

We can now see what it is that gives rise to the feeling of imprecision 
when making interpretations ; it is the realization that the group is influenced 
by that aspect of the doctor’s contribution which falls in with the basic assump- 
tion and hardly at all by the part of it that consists of interpretation of the 
behaviour of the group. In trying to achieve precision of aim I was really 
suffering, as all members of the group suffer, through dislike of the emotional 
quality in myself and in the group which is inherent in membership of the 
human group. This quality is a kind of capacity for co-operation with the 
group, but I propose from now on to reserve the word “ co-operation ” 
for conscious or unconscious working with the rest of the group in W, whereas 
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for the capacity for spontaneous instinctive co-operation in the basic assump- 
tions, one example of which is what we have just been discussing, I shall 
use the word “ valency ”. 


VALENCY 


I mean to indicate, by its use, the individual’s readiness to enter into com- 


bination with the group in making and acting on the basic assumptions ;_ if 


his capacity for combination is great, I shall speak of a high valency, if small, 
of a low valency ; he can have, in my view, no valency only by ceasing to 
be, as far as mental function is concerned, human. Although I use this word 
to describe phenomena that are visible as, or deducible from, psychological 
events, yet I wish also to use it to indicate a readiness to combine on levels 
that can hardly be called mental at all but which are characterized by be- 
haviour in the human being that is more analogous to tropism in plants than 
to purposive behaviour such as is implicit in a word like “ assumption ”. 
In short, I wish to use it for events in the pm system should need arise. 

When I gave in to the impulse to give individual interpretations, my 
leadership of the group was more an expression of distress than an illumination 
of external 7 clearly perceived. My contribution to W was diminished, 
to baD increased, and thus the “ patient” component in my contribution 
as a whole had been increased. 

I deal with this situation by assuring that everyone in the group is suffering 
in the same way and, giving up making supposedly psycho-analytic inter- 
pretations, I interpret only that aspect of the individual’s contribution which 
shows that the individual, in attempting, say, to get help for his problem, is 
leading the group to establish the baD or, alternatively, to shift to baP or baF. 

By doing this I have both decreased the “ patient” component in my 
leadership and drawn the attention of the individuals concerned to the dilemma 
that results from membership of the group. Consequences flow from both 
these facts, but for the time being I ignore both in the actual group situation, 
and, in this description, the consequences that follow on the decrease of the 
“ patient” component in my behaviour. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


By concentrating on that aspect of the individual’s contribution which 
is a Base of his valency, I reduce the group—with a speed that varies 
in direct proportion to the degree of sophistication that the group has 
achieved in this kind of therapy-—to taking refuge in puerilities and finally 
in silence. 

I shall not spend time describing commonplaces of interpretation, such 
as those necessary for illustrating feelings of guilt that arise from the idea 
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that interpretations of behaviour are really expressions of disapproval ; the 
point that must be demonstrated is that individuals experiencing this dilemma 
are intimidated by it and are thus displaying their fear of the basic assumptions 
and the part they themselves play in their maintenance ; this fear is intimately 
linked with the sense of inadequacy to group life that accompanies increased 
insight into the hitherto unsuspected complexities of participation in the 
human group. I demonstrate this dilemma of the individual—with inter- 
missions during the various periods when other group phenomena are present- 
ing with more urgency—throughout the entire course of the group’s existence. 
Although no change takes place in the situation, individuals do gradually 
become less oppressed by the sense of being impaled on one or other horn 
of the dilemma and less obstructed in active participation in the group. One 
interesting result of increasing familiarity of the dilemma of the individual 
is the demonstration that there is no way in which the individual can, in a 
group, “ do nothing ”—not even by doing nothing. So we have come round 
once more, though from a different angle, to our suspicion that all members 
of a group are responsible for the behaviour of the group. 

In practice matters do not develop so smoothly as my description suggests, 
for, as I indicated, for weeks and months at a time other aspects of the group 
obtrude and demand attention, if for no other reason, for the reason that 
they are obtruding and therefore best lend themselves to demonstration. 
Amongst these pe Be phenomena is the consequence that flows from the 
diminished “ patient” component in the therapist’s contribution and to this 
I must now turn. 

It will be remembered that groups claim from, time to time that I am the 
patient and suggest sometimes ta I have benefited by the group experience. 
One element that contributes to this expression of their belief is envy that 
I am apparently better able to turn my experience of the group to good account 
than others are and become by virtue of this approximated to’ Aristotle’s 
“ political animal” thereby achieving the growth and development that are 
the concomitant of being an organism in its proper environment ; perhaps 
I typify the patient who is obtaining more ia his fair share of care and 
it is some such belief that makes the group pick on another member as leader. 
Be that as it may, the new leader is, in my experience without exception, 
a thoroughgoing psychiatric case. He is extolled for keeping the group 
going ; ae te'king freely; for being, in short, a great improvement on 
myself in a variety of ways. Though there is always substance in these 
appreciative comments there has never been any question that the man or 
woman thrown up by the group is a “ case”. 

We have abe this position: the group is engaged in sustaining, 
placating, soothing, flattering, and deferring to its most ill member, who is 
now the leader ; we must regard this development as the dual of baD, and to 
a further consideration we must accordingly turn. 





1 See Vol. I, No. 4, p. 496. 
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The simple aspect of baD is presented when all the individuals in the group 
look to myself as a person with whom each has an exclusive relationship. 
There is little overt contact between the individuals and all facts that conflict 
with the idea that I solve all the individual’s problems and have a particular 
concern for the individual’s welfare are denied, not simply verbally but by 
a kind of mass inertia that precludes stimulation by facts that are not appro- 
priate to the emotions of baD. Among such undesired facts are interpretations, 
whether given by myself or another, that carry the implication that my 
assumed pre-eminence in experience of groups is itself a matter for scrutiny. 
When the group can no longer ignore these interpretations, it sometimes sweeps 
them into the baD system by treating me as a baby that has to be humoured by 
indulgence in its self-display. This brings into play the state that I have des- 
cribed as the dual of the “ simple” form of baD—I do not nourish and sustain 
the group so they nourish and sustain me. At this point I must explain a diffi- 
culty I have in giving the reader an idea of the evidence on which I base my 
hypothesis. Apart from the need to disguise actual incidents sufficiently to 
preserve anonymity for the individuals, I am bound so to describe an incident 
that it bears out my theory. I obviously must produce my hypothesis because 
I see events in a particular way, and there is no proof that the way I see them 
is accurate. The description then becomes little more than a repetition of 
a hypothesis clothed in terms of concrete events. I would find some means 
by which I could offer the reader something more convincing, and it is to 
this end that I propose, with what success I do not know, to find descriptions 
by other hands of situations which appear to me to be illustrations of 
phenomena that my hypotheses purport to illumine. I shall try to take 
examples from any time and any place; my first is from Toynbee’s A Study 
of History (second edition 1948), Vol. I, pages 141-144. By reference to this 
passage the reader can form his own opinion and compare it with events 
that I propound in the light of my theory. Briefly, Toynbee shows how 
Egypt was exhausted by the building of the pyramids under Kephron and his 
successors. Applying my theory, this situation would be described as a group 
movement to allay the anxiety state of the leader of the group. The nature 
of that anxiety is not immediately relevant but appears to be centred on the 
death of the leader and the need to deny its reality. For my immediate 
purpose the interesting thing js the subsequent development in the group, 
namely the extension of the treatment received by the Pharaoh to ever- 
increasing numbers of members of the group so that, as Toynbee says, quite 
ordinary people receive the same treatment as the Pharaohs—just as good, but 
at a much cheaper rate. A change in the technique thus brought all the 
benefits of the very exclusive psycho-therapy of the Pharaohs within the 
reach of quite moderate purses. It looks as if those of us who seek to find 
in group therapy a solution of the economic problems posed by psycho- 
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analysis are really following a tradition of very respectable age. This situation, 
in which a whole people is exhausted to provide for one individual, is what 
I would describe as the dual of baD. We may see in it the extent to which 
coping with the baD absorbs energies of the group which might have been 
devoted to the external realities of group security had no technique been 
available for a more direct management of the baD. 

We shall have to examine these matters more closely when we come to 
consider W and particularly some specialized forms of work group, but for 
the present I must leave these aside to consider the complication that has 
been introduced by the close connection in baD between the leadership of the 
group and the most psychiatrically disordered member of the group. I do 
not wish to attempt any solution of the problem of why the group, when left 
to spontaneous behaviour, chooses as its leader, in baD, its most ill member. 
It has always been well recognized that this is so; so much so in fact that 
the great religious leader—and the religious group for obvious reasons is 
a group in which baD is active and vital—is commonly assumed to be mad 
or possessed of a devil, exactly as if members of a group with baD in the ascen- 
dant felt that if they were not led by a madman, then they ought to be. Indeed 
one could say that, just as they reject all facts that run counter to the belief 
that they are all individually looked after by the person or deity on whom 
they depend, so they reject all facts that might indicate that the leader or 
deity was sane. The belief in the holiness of idiots, the belief that genius is 
akin to madness, all indicate this same tendency of the group to choose, when 


left unstructured, its most ill member as its leader. Perhaps it is an unconscious 
recognition that the baby, if only we had not become accustomed to associ- 
ating its behaviour with its physical development, is really insane, and in 
the baD it is as necessary to have someone who is dependent as it is to have 
someone on whom to depend. 


ANXIETY OF W GROUP 


The immediate point, to which I shall return later when I come to deal 
in detail with W, is that the group that has most experience of dealing with 
baD, namely the religious group or priesthood, always deals with this problem 
of the leader in baD as if} it were handling dynamite. The attempt is con- 
stantly and increasingly made to ensure that the leader in baD is not a concrete 
person—the commonest way in which this is done is of course by making 
a god the leader ; and when that, for a variety of reasons, turns out still to 
be not sufficiently immaterial, by striving to make him God, a spirit. The 
essence of the attempt, in my opinion, is to prevent the group oc doing 
either one of two things—(i) ing a choice of an actual man ; (ii) allowing 
the choice to be e by “ unconstitutional” means, that is to say, by a 
spontaneous act of choice in which the emotions are not cooled by the discipline 
involved in, for example, election by ballot. The priesthood, which, as I say, 
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is the W group most experienced in dealing with the baD, strives, with very 
rare exceptions, to cies both these points while making some concession to 
the group demand for an actual concrete person. Even the exceptions suggest 
that the priesthood is well aware, if unconsciously, of the danger ; the prophet 
Samuel disapproved of the clamour to end the Israelitish theocracy and, 
when he had to give in, ensured that the leader would be chosen by methods 
that violate both canons. It was a subtle and successful revenge, and the 
results were all that could be desired by way of picking a psychiatric winner. 


THE CAUSE OF ANXIETY 


But against what danger is the priesthood striving to protect the group ? 
It is not, I submit, merely the danger inherent in incompetent leadership ; for 
one thing, leadership by the mentally disordered is by no means always in- 
competent—far from it. But apart from that I hope to show that there are 
far more weighty reasons why the priesthood should fear the spontaneous 
development of leadership in baD. To demonstrate this I must return again 
to experiences in the small therapeutic group. 

In its search for a leader the group finds a paranoid schizophrenic or malig- 
nant hysteric if possible ; failing either of these, a psychopathic personali 
with delinquent trends will do; failing a psychopathic personality it will 
pick on the verbally facile high-grade defective. I have at no time experienced 
a group of more than five people that could not provide a good specimen 
0m of these. 

Once the leader is discovered the group treats him or her with some 
deference, and the occasional spicing of flattery—‘* Mr. So-and-so always 
keeps the discussion going so well ”—serves to reinforce his position as leader. 
There is usually some tendency to test me for signs of jealousy, but this phase 
quickly passes. A comment that is often heard is that the group “ could 
not do without” Miss X or Mr. Y, as the case might be. This comment is 
also made about myself. Though it appears to be insignificant enough, it is 
a matter to which we shall have to pay considerable attention later. 

When the leadership of the individual concerned is well established in the 
eyes of all members of the group, difficulties arise. King Saul, the frogs, in 
Aesop, who would have a stork for king, the Pharaohs, all in varying degrees 
illustrate aspects of the group in its new situation. As I showed before, the 
group turns to myself. It is of course not only the priesthood that is alarmed 
at this situation. Whenever a state exists that is likely to activate, or itself to 
have been activated by, the baD, there is a fear of dictatorship—a recent 
example is the often expressed fear that the Welfare State will vr gt a tyran- 
nical interference with liberty—the seizure of power by Communists, bureau- 
crats, etc. One of the most common calls in this situation is for a return to 
a belief in God, and indeed it will be surprising if in the small therapeutic 
group some member does not make this very plea. It expresses the desire 
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to avoid the concrete embodiment of leadership in an actual member of the 
group. If] leave things to develop, many remedies will be proposed ; revolt 
against the chosen leader, a claim that treatment should be available for all 
and that one person should not monopolize, and so on. In effect practically 
all the solutions adumbrated are recognizable as closely similar to procedures 
tried throughout history. What is not so easy to describe is what it is against 
which the group is seeking to protect itself. 


EMOTIONAL OSCILLATION IN A GROUP 


My conclusion is that the situation derives from the stimulus produced 
by having, on the W level of the therapeutic group, leader and psychiatrist 
in one. The group is compelled to recognize that the spontaneously chosen 
leader is seriously disordered—as I mentioned earlier, it seems to be essential 
that in baD the leader should be “‘ mad” ; or—a description the group finds 
more flattering to itself and the individual concerned—a “‘ genius”. At the 
same time it is compelled to believe that he is the dependable leader. Now 
this can only be done by a series of oscillations from one view to the other. 
If I refuse to intervene, and I have tested this situation-several times by letting 
it go very far, even too far for safety, the oscillations become very rapid. 
And when, as in this situation, the distance separating the two beliefs is great 
—for it is hard to imagine two views more widely separated than a belief that 
the leader is mad and the belief that he is the dependable person on whom 
you rely for your welfare—then the oscillations have to be both rapid in 
time and large in excursion. The result is that the group can no ati 
contain the emotional situation, which thereupon spreads with explosive 
violence to other groups until enough groups have been drawn in to absorb 
the reaction. In practice in the on group this means impulsion to complain 
to outside authority, e.g. write to the Press, or to a Member of Parliament, 
or to the authorities of the Clinic. The object of this drawing in of other 
groups is not, as I at first supposed it to be, revenge on the psychiatrist for 
discomfort—though that may be there, and damage to the psychiatrist or 
group may be the result—but to bring in so much inert material in the 
way of outsiders from the group, who do not share the emotional situation, 
that the new and much larger group ceases to vibrate. There is no longer 
the violent and disagreeable mass oscillation. 

Obviously much depends on the speed with which the other groups or 
single groups, or even part of another group, can be brought in to absorb the 
oscillations. If they come in too slowly or in too jail amounts, then the 
oscillation spreads to the hitherto inert and the situation is more disagreeable 

ever. 

Clearly it is not desirable that such an explosion should take place and, 
in fact, except for reasons of research, it is not justifiable to let a reaction reach 
a point at which the group cannot contain its emotions. What is necessary 
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is that the psychiatrist should find interpretations that give the group insight 
into what is going on; to bring rm 8 and W into contact. 
Interpretations which expose, in detail and in the course of their develop- 
ment, the phenomena that I have here described in general terms seem to 
me to do this. The reader may find it entertaining to see if he can detect 
any situations which correspond to the description that I have given of the 
baD and its dual in the reports of group activities, such as that which I have 
just used, not only in historical works but in contemporary reports such as 
newspaper accounts. In this country at any rate Press comments on the 
Welfare State, so-called, seem to me often to betray an anxiety that the baD 
in either simple or dual form is being stimulated or is alternatively the source 
from which desires for a Welfare State spring. I should add, however, that 
- it is much easier to believe one can see these phenomena in groups from which 
one is detached than in a small group in which one is actively participating. 
It is this latter experience which is the important one. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A biographical note on the author of this article appeared in Vol. I, No. 3. 
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PERCEPTUAL DEFENSES: PROCESSES PROTECTING AN 
ORGANIZED PERCEPTION OF ANOTHER PERSONALITY 


MASON HAIRE AND WILLA FREEMAN GRUNES 1? 





The question “ how does an individual perceive another personality, and 
what factors will lead him to change that perception ?” is involved in much 
current work in human relations. In the course of a study primarily aimed 
elsewhere, the authors have come across some evidence that casts light in 
this area. 

The evidence was uncovered while we were doing research on the roles 
that are available, in the eyes of management and of. the public, for union 
members and union representatives and, on the other hand, the roles that 
are available for management, in the eyes of union members and the public. 
We expect soon to publish some data on this subject. For the present, how- 
ever, we should like to report a by-product about the perception of person- 
ality—a by-product which resulted from the use of a device we had constructed 
for our major study. 

We wanted an instrument to help us sketch the way union members are 
seen. More specifically, we wanted to know how the fact of union member- 
ship changes and limits the way working-men are seen. The instrument — 
turned out to be a kind of “ projective test”, because we felt that a survey, 
employing direct questions, would have certain drawbacks. If one were to 
ask, for instance, ‘ What are the characteristics of a union man that are dif- 
ferent from a non-union man ?”, it is quite likely that the answers would 
be less than representative of the true perception for several reasons. On 
the one hand, the respondent would be quite apt to produce stereotypical 
responses. While the choice of a particular cliché can be a quite useful mg 
nostic sign, the public’s attitude, in this situation, may produce a kind of 
self-conscious posturing that is acted on by other forces than are more private 
perceptions. Stereotypes obtained in this way may be the effective cognitive 
structures in some situations, but not necessarily those in which we are inter- 





1 The work described here is done under the auspices and support of the Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 
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ested. On the other hand, the respondent, for various reasons, may be 
unable or unwilling to verbalize his picture of the environment. As a result 
he will tell the interviewer some coherent irrelevancy, often producing very 
misleading survey results. For these reasons, it seemed most appropriate to 
use a technique which avoids the direct question. We tried presenting the 
subject with an ambiguous stimulus which is oriented in the direction of our 
interest, but does not quite make sense. The respondent, in making sense 
of it, painlessly and inadvertently provides clues to the organization of his 
phenomenal environment. 

To accomplish this end, we modified the engaging technique used by 
Asch (1) in his study of the way in which one forms impressions of the 
personality. Asch was interested in the way items of a personality descrip- 
tion are put together into an experienced whole. Our interest is somewhat 
the other side of the coin; assuming the already-organized-wholes, what 
differences are there with and without the inclusion of specific items—in this 
case, union membership? To investigate this, we constructed a list of the 
hypothetical personality characteristics of two factory workers (given below). 
They were identical except that one man was said to go to union meetings, 
while this point was not raised in the other. Respondents are then asked 
to describe the individual. With an instrument of this sort it is hoped that 
it may be possible to get some clues about the perception of union members 


by specified groups. 





SAMPLE FORM 
Do not sign your name 


Test of Personality Assessment Ability 


The object of the test is to determine the extent to which people are capable of sizing up a person 
from just a few facts about him. Below is a brief description of a certain working-man. Describe 
in a paragraph what sort of a person you think he is. Indicate wherever possible which items gave 
you your impressions of him. 


FORM I FORM II 
works in a factory works in factory 
reads a newspaper reads a newspaper 
goes to movies goes to movies 
average height goes to union meetings 
cracks jokes average height 
intelligent cracks jokes 
strong intelligent 
active strong 

active 





Early pre-testing showed that the word “intelligent”, which was con- 
tained in the list, occasioned considerable difficulty among the respondents. 
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It apparently did not fit well into the picture of a factory worker, and con- 
sequently it took up what was for our interest an inordinately large amount 
of their time. Consequently, for further pre-test, two more lists were pre- 
pared, excluding the characterization “intelligent”. The two descriptions 
(Forms III and IV) are the result, and these were again pre-tested. 





SAMPLE FORM 


Do not sign your name 


Test of Personality Assessment Ability 


The object of the test is to determine the extent to which people are capable of sizing up a person 
from just a few facts about him. Below is a brief description of a certain working-man. Describe 
in a paragraph what sort of a person you think he is. Indicate wherever possible which items gave 
you your impressions of him. 


FORM Ill FORM IV 
works in a factory works in factory 
reads a newspaper reads a newspaper 
goes to movies goes to movies 
average height goes to union meetings 
cracks jokes average height 
strong cracks jokes 
active strong 

active 





All four forms were given to 179 students in the Introductory Psychology 
class at the University of California. Copies of the four forms were inter- 
leaved and the pile handed out so that each student took one and passed the 
rest on, and no one was aware of the existence of the three alternatives being 
used by his neighbors. In this way, about 45 students responded to each 
form. The content of their descriptions was analyzed, a ete it possible 
for us to see the picture of the basic “raw” worker, and the changes intro- 
duced by the addition of intelligence to this picture on the one hand, or of 
union membership on the other, or of both. There is no particular thought 
that, in society, he perception of union membership by students limits the 
roles that a union man can play. The results as far as union membership 
are concerned will be most relevant when we have tested union men and 
members of management. This study will be reported later. The students 
were chosen, as usual, because of their availability for pre-test. 

Their handling of the variable “ intelligent ” yields some interesting insights 
into the dynamics of change in cognitive structure. The descriptions of the 
factory worker who was not specified as either intelligent or a union member 
en IIT) were very uniform. Virtually every description would fit into 

e pattern of a “ ‘typical American joe’, likeable and well-liked, mildly 
sociable, healthy, happy, uncomplicated, and well-adjusted in a sort of earthy 
way, not very intelligent, but trying to keep abreast of current trends, inter- 
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ested in sports and finding his pleasures in simple, undistinguished activities ” 
Not all the pictures fit into this mold, of course, or have all the items, but 
none of them would be greatly at variance. The descriptions were, by and 
large, a little patronizing and snobbish.* It will be noticed that intelligence 
is not an outstanding characteristic of this individual. 

As we come to the group who described the factory worker who is also 
listed as “intelligent” (Form I above) the picture is somewhat different. 
Clearly, intelligence, in sufficient quantity to deserve mention, does not 
with the basic perception. How can it be handled : ? It is not possible sim 
to add it on to the picture of the “raw” factory worker in the way tha 
we might add on, say, red-headedness. It must be integrated into the Vole, 
and not just added on, and its membership in the whole changes the whole, 

es the nature of the item itself, and changes the meaning of other items 
in the totality. The descriptions of this man are not nearly so uniform as 
they were without intelligence, but they do follow a clear pattern. The 
basic problem that is posed for the respondents is to make some adjustment 
to the presence in the objective sailios of the attribute “intelligent” and 
still maintain the good organization which his picture of a factory worker 
has. They do it in a number of ways. The main lines of approach which 
the respondents take are : 


1. Straightforward denial of the existence of the disturbing element. 

2. A modification of the attribute that involves either wrapping it up in another 
context so that the characteristic that conflicts with the stereotype is rendered 
impotent, or reinterpreting the attribute so that it loses the conflict-producing 
characteristic. 

3. Allowing the new element to make a real change. This is handled either 
by (a) changing a dimension of the personality irreleva:' to the worker- 
intelligent conflict, (b) modifying the interpretation of the term “ worker” 
so that the stereotype that is in conflict with “ intelligent” is not evoked, or 
(c) as a last resort, actually changing the basic picture of the worker. 

4. An explicit recognition of the conflict and dnl maintenance of the 
unchanged stereotype and the un-integrated conflict-producing attribute. 





* To round out the picture presented here, a few sample protocols are given verbatim. They are selected 
to show elements that are present in general. They are not necessarily representative or random selections. 


“ He has an interest in something of world affairs, sports or possibly just the sensationalism of news- 

pa Since the facts listed here are not complete, one can’t judge him completely. He seems like 
e donscantl ;wn-to-earth sort of person, probably not too cultured, but I would imagine he enjoys life and doesn’t 
get too concerned over the deeper issues of politics and philosophy. A rather simple, realistic person.” 


“This working-man is just an average guy. He does the things which almost every person in this 
country does, such as: reading newspapers, going to movies, and cracking jokes. He’s definitely in the 
middle class of people, not making much money, but probably enjoying his work. He sounds like the 
athletic type who enjoys being outdoors and participating in sports. There’s probably nothing unusual 
or different about him, as there are hundreds of people who lead lives just like his.” 


“ My oa oer of this man is that he is just an average individual of very limited scope. He is 
hard working and contented with what he has (because he cracks jokes). He is easily influenced by 
newspapers and movies and can be led to do something by following the crowd. He works hard and 
industrially oy hse ¢ probably has an interest in his job. ‘God must have liked the common man, 
he made a lot of them.’ 
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Denial. Comparatively few people were able actually to deny the 
existence of the attribute (5 out of 43).2 Some managed it, however, by 
saying such things as “Intelligence not notable even though it is stated”, 
“ He is intelligent, but not too much so, since he works in a factory.” After 
this the man could be fitted into the previous mold. We also obtained a 
more sophisticated rationalization, saying that it was,not known in terms 
of what group he was intelligent, so that the factor could be disregarded. 
Although only real denials of the existence of the attribute are included here, 
many of the modifications and re-interpretations below partake of much of 
the same character. 


Encapsulation and distortion. One of the most frequent forms of 
response fell in this general category. The basic pattern is to explain away 
the apparent conflict by joining the intelligence with some item which the 
respondent supplied. This may be done either by letting the respondent- 
supplied characteristics change the item “intelligent”, or by using the 
additional material to isolate it and render it harmless. Thus, eight people 
postulated a lack of drive to account for the concatenation of intelligence 
and factory work ; e.g., “he is intelligent, but doesn’t possess initiative to 
rise above his group”, “ does only enough work to get by but doesn’t exert 
himself (because he is intelligent and only a factory worker) ”, “ he evidently 
lacks the incentive or drive to strike out upon his own and make better use 
of his capabilities”. Another four cases use his (projected) lack of educa~ 
tion far Bee ; e.g., “seems to be working in a factory more from lack of 
formal education taan anything else”, “Probably never had a college 
education, or he would do a bigger and better job than the work in a fac- 
tory.” Thus, the intelligence is there, but due to lack of schooling it is 
a “raw” native intelligence and hence not effective, or, the intelligence is 
there but due to lack of incentive is not used, and hence not effective. Lack 
of opportunity (from poor family background, poverty, etc.) is used in the 
same manner. Thus, again, the apparently disturbing juxtaposition of fac- 
tory work and intelligence need not be disturbing, hice the intelligent 
man is there only because he had no opportunity, for various reasons, to 
remove himself. These explanations seem to have in them either a age 
in the nature of the attribute which prevents it from conflicting with the 
stereotypical perception of the worker, or, a technique of wrapping the 
attribute up in (projected) contextual details so that it no longer conflicts. 

One other group of response falls into this class. Two people account 
for the existence of the conflicting element in terms of a (projected) force 
away from something else ; e.g., “ this man works in a factory because he 
doesn’t like office work ”’, “‘ a man who, though intelligent, dislikes the work 





* There is no thought that the empirical frequencies given here will predict the likelihood that a given 
mode of response will be used in solving other problems of inconsistencies in the phenomenal environment. 
The figures are illustrative. 

“ 14 out of 45 subjects, 16 out of $0 tabulations. The number of tabulations slightly exceeds the number 
of cases. In a few cases one individual fell into more than one category. 
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of a business man in a stuffy office”. This device is perhaps akin to the 
fictional technique whereby the rich scion, bored with his life of luxury, 
takes up life in the slums, and comes to know the poor but beautiful girl ; 
with the same dynamics, the incongruity of the items is explained away by 
accounting for the presence of one term by a force away from something else. 


Change in organization. Of the 43 people, 17 fall in a class.where the 
added item actually changes their organization. Not all of these, however, 
actually integrate the new fact into their stereotype and allow it to modify 
their perception of the worker. Even here, devious ways are used to pre- 
serve the original picture. The most frequent change (14 cases out on 21 
tabulations) is to alter the social character of the worker. In the original 
picture (without the disturbing element “ intelligent”) the worker was a 
rather dull clod, uncultured and insensitive, with a relatively undifferentiated 
view of the world, and his humour seemed likely to be of the thigh-slapping- 
guffaw variety. He now changes to a man who is “ witty”, “a good 
conversationalist ”, because of a “ lively interest in the world around him”. 
“ Because of his intelligence I think he is a little more interesting than the 
average, and, therefore, more fun to be around.” “ His intelligence and 
fondness for keeping up with the world, combined with a pleasant sense of 
humour, zai e him well liked at the factory.” There is a real 
change here, though it is sometimes difficult to pin down because it often 
depends on subtle differences in the choice of words (e.g., in the case of the 
worker who is not described as intelligent, the phrase “ cracks jokes ” becomes 
“ plays jokes”, suggesting a practical joker, while in the intelligent man, it 
becomes “witty” and “a pleasant sense of humour”. Again, the un- 
intelligent man “tries to keep up with what’s going on” with an air of 
never quite succeeding, while the intelligent man “ «i a lively interest in 
the world around him”). It should be noted, though, that the change 
which is made is in a dimension of the personality that is irrelevant to ta 
basic conflict between the possession of intelligence and factory work. The 
intelligence is “‘ used up” in making him more competent and attractive in 
non-work-relevant ways, chiefly interpersonal relations. 

Another group (5 cases) resolved the conflict by denying, not that he was 
intelligent, but by denying that he was a factory worker in the sense that 
that produced conflict with intelligence. They promoted him to foreman.® 
When the two items conflict, it is perhaps surprising that his status in the 
work-hierarchy is not changed more often to resolve the difficulty. Prob- 
ably the expression “ working-man” and the phrase “ works in a factory ” 
do not communicate well with the picture of a supervisory position. In any 
case, only a few admitted the intelligence and changed the surroundings ; 
e.g., “ this person seems to have a supervisory or foreman’s job in a factory 





5 Of the 48 people who described the man who was not specified as intelligent, no one felt it necessary 
to make him a foreman. 
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(intelligent) ”, “this person is perhaps a foreman at the factory where he 
works, because for this position he would have to be — oy 

In three cases, he was seen as a leader by virtue of his intelligence, which 


is not a prominent characteristic of the descriptions of the non-intelligent 
worker. 


Recognition of incongruity. Three people more or less explicitly recog- 
nized the disparity between their picture of the worker and the attribute 
“intelligent”; e.g., “the traits seem to be conflicting . . . most factory 
workers I have heard about aren’t too intelligent”, “his sense of humor, 
intelligence, and activity result in his being quite likeable. I hope he works 
in a factory through necessity and not choice, because there are other occupa- 
tions that would give me a better impression of him.” One subject tried to 
work “‘ intelligent” into his rationale and crossed it out, apparently feeling 
that it did not belong. He is included here. 


From this categorization of the responses it seems clear that : 
(a) The students have a clear, il anasinal picture of a working-man. 
(b) The attribute “ intelligent” does not fit well into the organization. 
(c) In order to preserve the original organization of their picture of a worker 
in the face of the disturbing item they : 
(i) deny the existence of the item, or 
(ii) distort it or encapsulate it in a context that renders it impotent, or 
(iii) maintain the original picture, recognizing the incongruity B pre added 
item, or 
(iv) finally, integrate the item, allowing it to change the stereotype. In 
doing this, the change is made as innocuous as possible, preserving 
the main dimensions of the original. 


The similarity between these processes in the organization of the cognitive 
structure and phenomena with which we are familiar should be pointed out. 
They are basically the same as the processes mentioned by Cartwright (4) 
in his discussion of the maintenance of existing cognitive structures under 
the impact of the mass media. He points out (p. 258), “ When a ‘ message ’ 
is inconsistent with a person’s prevailing cognitive structure it will either 
(a) be rejected, (b) be distorted, or (c) produce changes in the cognitive struc- 
ture.” These rubrics describe very well the phenomena reported here. Our 
findings are a detailed spelling-out of the way in which Cartwright’s processes 
work. 

Ichheiser (7) speaks of misunderstandings in human relations that arise from 
overestimation of the unity of the personality, and a refusal to accept and 
incorporate into the perception behavior or characteristics that are at variance 
with the previous picture of the person. He says (p. 28), “ Once the image 
of another person, shaped by primary mechanisms of one kind or another, 
es —— ; ee esos " - 
ineelighoi ia ae a ee in re n.d responses either did not say enough or were not 
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is fixed in our minds, we tend either to overlook all factors in the other 
person which do not fit in with our preconceived scheme ; or else, we mis- 
interpret all unexpectedly emerging factors in order to preserve our eae 
misconceptions.” Both of these processes are exemplified in the work reported 
here. The processes which Ichheiser describes and which we find here, are 
essentially processes which preserve the identity of the perceived organization 
and protect it from change. One immediately wonders if we are employ- 
ing et same concept used in early Gestalt discussions of stroboscopic move- 
ment (10), and worked out in detail in such studies as that of Ternus (9). 
In Ternus’ experiments it is clear that in order to understand what kind of 
movement will be seen we must take into account the organized figural 
character of the stimulus constellation. So, in our situation, to know the 
meaning which the item “ intelligent ” will assume, we must take into account 
the perceived organized personality to which it is related. 

It is suggestive to wonder also whether the refusal to admit the disturb- 
ing element in this case and its distortion and encapsulation do not parallel 
the processes of selection (2) and distortion (3) demonstrated by Bruner and 
his co-workers, among others. They have shown, as have Levine, Chein, 
and Murphy (8) that there is a tendency to distort one’s perception under the 
influence fe need. This has been interpreted in terms ots sort of “ emotional 
economy” in which it is less expensive, under the influence of mild needs, 
to distort the perception of the environment and see what one would like 
to see. Most of the processes shown here seem to fit this picture, and the 
existing order is preserved by selectively eliminating, encapsulating, or dis- 
torting disruptive elements. Following the findings of these investigators, 
we might expect, under conditions of extreme need-tension, to find the 
process reversed, and a reality-orientation setting in. 

Finally, we know from experiments such as Gelb and Granit’s (6) that 
the limen for the perception of an item is higher when it is projected on an 
area that is seen as figure than one that is seen as ground. Is this resistance 
to the intrusion of a disturbing item shown by a well-organized figure another 
example under the same general heading as he resistance reported here? To 
complete the parallel, it seems quite likely that if the hypothetical man had 
not been described as a worker there would have been little difficulty in 
incorporating and integrating intelligence into his description. It is the fact 
pe original perception is well organized and the new item is at variance 
with the organization that causes the difficulty. 

The descriptions given here emphasize again the importance of the rela- 
tional character of an item in giving it meaning. Two things seem to be 
true: (a) the meaning of an item is partly a function of its relation to other 
items, and (b) the phenomenal characteristics of items in an organization 
determine their relational effects. Asch (1) demonstrated the first part, when 
he showed that the “ helpful” of a man who was “ helpful, quick, and skill- 
ful” was quite different from the “helpful” of a man who was “ helpful, 
slow, and clumsy”. Similarly here, the basic problem lies in the relational 
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role of “ intelligent”. Moreover, other characteristics change as a function 
of the way in which “ intelligent” is integrated. For instance, when intelli- 
gence is explained by lack of drive, the attribute “activity” is by and large 
used up by his being “interested in enjoying life”, “active in sports”, 
“healthy (strong and active, works at manual labor)”, “likes a good time”, 
and the like. When “ intelligence” is allowed to change the basic picture 
so that he is seen as a better companion, the “ activity” is used more in 
terms of an active interest in the world around him, or in terms of activity 
in relations with people. This effect of the organization in determining 
characteristics of items in the whole has been shown, in simple perceptual 
problems, by Fuchs (5) in his demonstration of the effect of membership in 
a phenomenal organization on perceived color, and by others. Fuchs, for 
example, employed an objectively grey dot which could be seen as a member 
either of a square of yellow dots or a square of blue dots. The dot appears 
blue or yellow, depending upon the figure of which it is seen as a part. Once 
more, it is stimulating to inquire whether the similarity between processes 
occurring in the complex organization of the cognitive structure.and well- 
known principles in simpler perception is only a superficial kinship, or whether 
it indicates the action of a single set of factors. 
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Prophets of Deceit. By Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman. A Study of the 
— of the American Agitator. Studies in Prejudice Series. Harper 
& Brothers. 


One of the most striking, and most dangerous, developments of the modern world 
has been the increasing self-consciousness with which demagogues have used their 
array of devices for whipping up emotions and changing the attitudes of large groups 
of people. Hitler carried the manipulation of verbal and visual symbols and the use of 
ritual to greater lengths than ever in modern history, and Stalin has not been far behind. 
There is therefore a big opening for the social psychologist who sets out to study 
these devices with the full armoury of techniques now available. This is the field 
that Messrs. Lowenthal and Guterman have ostensibly set out to study. (The word 
“agitator” in their title is not to be interpreted in the sense in which it is usually 
employed in this country.) Unfortunately for scientific impartiality they have not 
set their net wide enough to catch a representative cross-section of American dema- 
goguery. In fact, they have restricted their study to 13 men noted for their authoritarian 
(not, as the authors incorrectly say, fascist) and anti-semitic utterances. The best known 
of those quoted are Father Coughlin and Gerald K. Smith. Even among this restricted 
sample no balance is preserved: 45 per cent of the sor‘ quotations made in the book 
are from the two speakers named. 

One might have hoped that some standardized technique, such as content analysis, 
would have been applied to the protocols in order to estimate the relative frequency of 
the different themes in an objective and impartial manner. This is the more important 
as the book is the last of a series devoted to demonstrating the connection between 
anti-semitism and fascism. Some danger of bias in interpretation is naturally bound 
to arise. Unhappily, the authors’ treatment is entirely subjective ; use is even made — 
of the dubious device of presenting a composite speech woven together from statements 
drawn from the material. They arrive at a statement of 21 “‘ themes” which they find 
in it, and present them under somewhat pretentious names: thus, what is normall 
called nationalism, or possibly ethnocentrism, becomes “‘ the endogamic family”. 
Occasionally an observation which sets off a new train of thought is contributed, as 
when the authors assert that the implicit frame of reference of ene demagogues is 
always the “‘ will to survive”, or when they assert that their movements are always 
represented as a reaction to someone else’s challenge. More often the interpretation 
seems arbitrary, as when references to the enemy as “ hoodlums”’ or “‘ degenerates” 
are — as an attempt to reassure the listener that the enemy is not impossible 
to eat. 

A malicious reviewer could have considerable fun demonstrating in this book many 
of the techniques employed by demagogues. Particularly striking is the persistent 
hypostatization of “ the agitator ” in just yo same way as “ agitators ’’ treat “* the Jew” 
as the surrogate of all Jews. The coupling of this device with the limited sample and 
the eclectic method makes it possible to “ demonstrate” the existence of a single 
“ agitational”” type. A discussion of differences would have been more fruitful. 
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The attempt to show that anti-semitism is closely associated with fascism, which was 
inevitable in view of the book’s place in a series devoted to this thesis, seems particularly 
unsatisfactory—quite apart from the confusion between fascism and authoritarianism. 
The picture which emerges from the data is that of a frenzied attempt to project 
aggression on to every conceivable type of group: even the listeners are assailed as 
“suckers”. To select out of this diffuse aggression a single form of phrasing and to 
treat it as a clinical entity is to commit a radical error. How far this frenzied resentment 
is necessarily associated with a predilection for authoritarian methods is a question 
unlikely to be answerable in terms of a simple correlation. Also somewhat naive is 
the authors’ continuous surprise at the irrationality of most of the material. Surely 
inconsistencies and ambivalences were to be expected rather than otherwise? The 
spectacle of someone examining an irrationality by rational standards has something 
of the ludicrous element of a professor analysing “ Through the Looking Glass”’. 

No attempt is made anywhere in the work to explore the difference between the 
various individuals examined. Perhaps a more serious defect, however, is the writers’ 
unawareness of the importance of the situation within which the demagogue works. 
Demag is a form of leadership, and leadership can only occur when people are 
ready to be led. No reference is made to events at the time of the various speeches, 
and no attempt is made to distinguish the significance of those made at different periods. 
And in a wider sense no attempt is made to relate them to the culture in which they 
were uttered. 

As a handy introduction to the demagoguery of a specialized group of orators in 
the last two decades the book is not without value ; but the comprehensive elucidation 
of the techniques of demagogues which is so badly needed at the moment has still 
to be written. 

G. R. T. 


Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder: A Psycho-analytic Interpretation. Nathan W. 
Ackerman and Marie Jahoda. Harper, New York. 


This book forms part of a series of systematic investigations of the social and psycho- 
logical roots of prejudice sponsored by the American Jewish Committee. Although 
these studies focus cunts wath NR on the phenomenon of anti-Semitism, their 
findings apply to the much wi blem of inter-group hatred in all its manifestations. 
The authors of this study are both psycho-analysts and they set themselves the task of 
applying the psycho-dynamic approach, as an addition to the historical and the socio- 
logical, toward the development of a theory of anti-Semitism. The keynote of this 

is that “ cul traditions and social forces do not exist as abstractions. 
roan ace have been profitably studied in isolation, they actually exist only in so 
far as ess themselves dynamically in the behaviour of human beings. Ulkti- 
mately, ore, a completely meaningful conception of social processes depends on 
an ing of the expression of such forces through the viour mse 
singly and in groups. To achieve such understanding, it is necessary to study the 
continuous intricate interaction of intra~psychic tendencies and environmental 
forces as they shape and develop each other.” More specifically they apply the psycho- 
dynamic view as a contribution to the attempt to answer thequestion, “ What determines 
whether a given shall or shall not be anti-Semitic ?” 

After a -sieat ra of the setting for the study of anti-Semitism, in which the 
authors briefly define their views peeps 4 concepts as prejudice, normalcy, and national 
character, there follows a chapter in which the methodological technique adopted in 
their investigation. is fully described and critically discussed. It is here, in the method 
of ing the data and in the success which they have achieved in procuring clinical 
material of close relevance to their subject, that one feels that the ilens have broken 
new ground and have produced a most valuable research document of a new kind. 
The in on which this investigation of anti-Semitism is made is drawn from forty 
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clinical case~studies. The majority of these were provided by a group of psycho- 
analysts who collaborated in the work, and who had under treatment persons ake in 
their case material showed unequivocal anti-Semitic attitudes. One must admire the 
skill and thoroughness with which the systematic collection of the clinical material, its 
critical discussion, and final systematization into a recording schedule was accomplished. 
The rest of the book is a detailed analysis of the psycho-dynamics of anti-Semitism, 

articularly from the clinical point of view, the genetic aspect, and the impact of social 
actors on its formation, throughout which the rich case material is freely drawn upon 
to support and illustrate the discussion. 

is eaters finally give a convincing picture of the ‘‘ mass discontents”’ in society, 
which they believe interact with the emotional predispositions in individuals to produce 
anti-Semitism, from which there would appear to be little ground for optimism in any 
belief in the possibility of psychological, as distinct from social methods of fighting 
this world-wide evil. 

An appendix gives a summary of the information relating to the anti-Semitic attitudes 
of each of the cases studied. There is a foreword by the general Editors of the series 
of Studies in Prejudice, and an introduction by Dr. Carl Binger. 

j.K. 


Incentives and Management in British Industry, by R. P. Lynton. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London. 

Mr. Lynton’s book is a survey of the problems of production in British Industry. 
It is compact and yet comprehensive. . 

His first chapter on the “* Nemesis of Incentives” is followed by two which give an 
historical background to the present industrial situation; in a second section he 
outlines incentives at present in use and the chapter title “ Further Misconceptions ” 
reflects his opinion of present developments ; in the last section he discusses the problems 
caused by standardization and suggests some of the steps that should be taken to find 
solutions. 

In his preface Mr. Lynton tells us that for the last three years of the war he operated 
a machine on the factory floor, and throughout his book that experience can be felt 
behind much of what he writes. He feels strongly about the “ waste, above all, of 
human qualities, of effort, of good will, of capacity for co-operative venture”, and he 
believes that the major fault lies with management—“ Had they been interested they 
could have found out. . .”. 

In order to find explanations for what he realizes are complex problems, Mr. Lynton 
has been tempted into over-simplified generalization. He treats “ignorance” as a 
condition which can always be altered by “knowing”; he does not consider the 

ssibility that “ignorance” may sometimes be used positively as a defence against 
i ing to do something about what one may already know; and, while I believe 
that the right of appeal against dismissal can help to allay workers’ fears about losing 
their jobs, experience suggests that, even where the right exists and is well known, 
the fear of “ victimization” is not always eliminated. 

Again, writing about bonus rates and rate cutting, “. . . the warfare between em- 

loyers and workpeople on this score may well be utterly senseless” ignores the possi- 
Gility that concentration on the warfare between employers and workpeople about 
bonus rates may be a means whereby both employers and workpeople seek to evade 
the problems of conflict among themselves. 

Again, “ Any wage ene tit is so complicated that it is practically impossible for 
any ordinary worker to check the amount of wages due to him is clearly of little use”. 
Clearly, if indeed people want to check the wages due to them, but not n ily, one 
must add, if they want to have good grounds for complaint. 

Mr. Lynton feels strongly about some kinds of w work, and he points with 
bitterness to the paradox in those firms where the “ welfare” is better organized than 
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the production. “‘ Stream-lined welfare arrangements go badly, for example, with 
obvious antiquity of many machines and the equally obvious inefficiency of many 
working methods employed in British industry” and “ Grinding wheels have to be used 
until they break ... At the same time, as one girl put it during the war, ‘ they 
welfare you to death’”. 

Over-simplification is again found in the concluding chapters. In the chapter on 
Social Structure, although Mr. Lynton points out, quite rightly, that changes in adminis- 
trative methods, in organization, often result in the points of conflict _— multiplied 
and diffused through the organization, he does not examine the possibility that the 
underlying purpose behind the re-organization may well have been the very multipli- 
cation he points to, as one means pe ses concentration of the conflict in a < 
where it could not be ignored. 

Mr. Lynton makes a strong plea for more research into factors affecting people at 
work and deplores the little use that has been made of research work already published. 
Although I feel sure he did not intend to, he gives the impression that he regards both 
yi 5 and resistance to change as canine “wicked”, which good managers 

ould not allow to exist, rather than as fit subjects for research work. 

Mr. Lynton has drawn mainly on British material and his list of references is very 
long—indeed I felt that some of the opinions and statements hardly deserve the careful 
documentation he gives them. His study is a worthwhile and largely successful attempt 
to compress into one short book a comprehensive picture of the situation today. He is 
modest in his claims for completion and, while he has not produced anything new or 
startling, he has brought together much that was previously scattered. 

A. K. R. 


Social Casework in Great Britain. Cherry Morris (ed.). Faber and Faber, London. 

This book is described by its editor as a symposium. Individual specialist workers 

ed in the main branches of casework have written about the history and practice 
of their own field. Differences of expression and approach are to be ¢: in any 
book produced in this way. Disturbing and difficcle to understand, however, is the 
lack of respect and knowledge that many of the contributors reveal about the practices 
of their colleagues. There is an underlying implication that the particular field ibed 
by each is self-sufficient and apart. This is seen in the Almoner who can justify her 
tr into other casework fields by a strong personal link with a client ; or, in the 
probation officer who fails to recognize that the dual loyalty which he owes to his client 
and to his Court is a reflection of the agency function of every caseworker. The 
untutored reader may well ask whether there is in Great Britain to-day a profession of 
casework to which the various specialists belong, or whether the bond between the 
various branches lies only in their common use of the social sciences as a basis for their 
own interpretations of the casework skills. 

It is therefore not surprising that the introductory description of the casework 
process lacks force and clarity. The writers have failed to stress the importance that 
must be placed on stimulating the client to a use of his own initiative. For this purpose 
the caseworker can derive assistance from her awareness of her function. Although her 
activities may be curtailed, her representation to her client of the limits within which 
she works invites him to grasp the help she can give and reinforces his option to continue 
or not with the contact. The ability to use Skill inside a disciplined framework can 
be learned by the boarding-out officer working within the Children Act, or by the 
family caseworker limited by the ype § dictates of her executive committee. It should, 
however, be a common attribute of all casework. Without it abstractions: of the 


casework technique, such as the taking of social histories, diagnosis, and treatment 
become ineffective and lifeless. It is arguable that in this country social casework lacks 
this discipline. 
In the concluding chapter of the book Miss Younghusband has described another 
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aspect of the same problem as the “‘ dangerous fragmentisation that is taking place in 
British social work today”. The solution may lie, as she suggests, in revised forms of 
training. Before any final solution can be reached, social caseworkers in every branch 
may have to reconsider their fields of operation. The family caseworker must decide 
at what point her duty as family caseworker to the family yields to her duty as general 
practitioner to the needs of a difficult member of the family. Almoners must consider 
whether they are primarily members of a medical team who have borrowed some of 
their techniques from the social field, or can, like the psychiatric social workers, claim 
to have brought professional skills from outside the medical world to the solution of 
medical wt ty Moral Welfare Workers may expect to be asked to what extent 
the i of the unmarried mother fall outside the fields of probation and family 
casework. While human problems cannot be pigeonholed in the compartments of 
rigid professional specializations, the whole value of these specializations is lost unless 
their limits are observed. A first stage must surely lie in a clearer understanding by 
members of the profession itself of the extent to which their skills are common and of 
their importance to each other. 

In her foreword to Social Casework Miss Morris has commented on the fact that 
English Social Workers are loath to write about their work. The publication of this 
book may well be looked on as an event. Its shortcomings are those of the profession. 
The book itself sets out to give a statement of social casework to-day. In doing this 
individual writers have fairly tackled the problem of describing services where standards 
vary widely and frequently fall far short of the ideal. In only one instance has the 
actual apparently been sacrificed to the ideal—namely, in the field of child care. Here, 
in the youngest of the services, lack of an established tradition has complicated the 
author’s task. For the newcomer the book provides a much-needed introduction to 
the casework services. It may also act as a challenge to the profession. Closer integra- 
tion and stronger co-operation are the needs with which caseworkers in every branch 
are faced to-day. This statement from the field, because of its limitation, may provide 
a stimulus to much-needed change. 








R. E. H. 


Are Workers Human? Gordon Rattray Taylor. The Falcon Press, London. 


Mr. Taylor has performed an effective and useful task in assembling some of the 
diverse current wok on human relations in industry into a coherent whole. The 
human being, as an individual and in a group in the industrial setting, is the main focus 
of interest. Some social scientists as well as industrialists may question the ignoring 
of some of the technological factors that enter into human problems, but Mr. Taylor 
might answer, as he does in this book, “ We must say: ‘ Here is a group of people, 
what can we find for them to do?’ Rather than: ‘ Here is a task to be done, whom 
can we get to do it?’ Perhaps this is overstating the case a little : But putting it this 
extreme way may serve to spotlight the equally unbalanced nature of our present 
approach.” 

Oh aniceiady illuminating are the early chapters which assess the role of money as 
an incentive for workers, and point out the importance of factors usually ignored, such 
as self-determination, task completion, prestige, and status, among others, as reasons 
for working and also the reasons why the worker will give his loyalty to a union, which 
comes closer to meeting these needs, than to the company for which he works. In 
the discussion of groups and types of leadership, and especially the Self-Governing 
Group, recent American experience has been drawn upon. Also noteworthy is the very 
complete international bibliography of both books and articles on the application of the 
i sciences to industry which is included as an appendix to the book. 

While Mr. Taylor bases his analysis solidly on a great deal of experimental work 
and on his own experience in industry, the reader may become slightly uneasy at 
a tendency to onal: that recurs in the book. The reader may wonder, especially 
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after reading of the experiments which Mr. Taylor reports, whether conversion of the 
non-believer (in this case Management) comes about by placing him in the public 
pillory. A stern lecture on the need for change may be less effective in these circum- 
stances than a consideration of the difficulties involved for many in the perception of 
workers as humans. The use of “ group dynamics” and “human relations” as 
techniques of management and nothing more is not Mr. Taylor’s aim, but presenti 
them as the Final Truth and failing to emphasize the difficulties of change that s 
a — bring with them, both for workers and management, may produce just 
t result. 
Hi 


An Introduction to Social Anthropology, Vol. 1. Ralph Piddington. Oliver and Boyd, 
London. 


Dr. Piddington has attempted an important task. He has set out to write a textbook 
of functional anthropology—the schools developed by Malinowski and Radcliffe Brown. 
This school, or roe be one should say these schools, for, as happens to all important 
intellectual movements, it has divided into various sub-groups, is one of the most 
significant growths in the study of man and society. Having discarded the historical 
or evolutionary approach of the early anthropologists, it concentrates on the analysis 
of living wnt fn. we the point of view of the functional interrelationships of the 
different ge of the whole social structure. Kinship and family organization, magic, 
ritual and religion, law and land tenure, economy, hunting techniques, and political 
structure are all shown in their relations to each other and in their contribution to the 
over-all pattern of life, behaviour, and belief of the society. This type of analysis 
represents the farthest point we have reached on the way to a scientific understanding 
of the structure of society, and in its Gallilean manner of approach has a considerable 
amount in common with Lewinian field theory. In addition, its practical value has 
been proved in the sphere of colonial administration. 

So far the most significant works on functional anthropology are in the field-work 
monographs of such writers as Malinowski, Radcliffe Brown, Evans-Pritchard and 
Fortes, and the non-specialist who wishes to grasp the theory, has to wade through 
a mass of detailed description before he can grasp the hypotheses. Dr. Piddington’s 
aim is to weld together the body of theory which can be extracted from these works 
and to present it in a readable form for students. 

Unfortunately he has only been partially successful. The style and manner of 
presentation is more suitable for a school textbook than a work for an adult public, and 
some issues, for example, the discussion of the polygamous family, are stated in such 
an over-simplified manner that dangerous omissions are made and the basic significance 
of the problem lost. On the other hand, the book gives a useful bird’s-eye view of the 
nature and scope of functional anthropology ; there are good résumés of some of the 
more important pieces of field work ; and there is an excellent bibliography. 

This work is to be followed by a second volume in which, amongst a things, 
various problems of a more sepdchagiail nature are to be dealt with. 

A. C, 


Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education. R. B. Haas (ed.). Beacon House, 
New York. 


This is a collection of papers on the application of psychodramatic concepts, intended 
for teachers concerned with ways to resolve problems of human interrelations so that 
real learning may occur. 

The term, “‘ Education”, here covers a wide range of activities, from its ordinary 
usage to psychotherapy, and the emphasis is not in the main on the usual curricular 
subjects the way in which their learning is affected by human interrelations. It 
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is much more on the direct study and therapy of problems of human interrelations 
within the educational institution itself, and through it to the larger community. 

The book is divided into a number of sections. The first, ‘ Education as Process ”’, 
contains an introduction by Moreno, ‘‘ The Spontaneity Theory of Learning”. Later 
sections deal with specific psychodramatic projects in educational institutions and 
counselling, tests and measurements and llications and recommendations for 
educational practice. 

While one would not deny the usefulness of these techniques in certain circum- 
stances, this book shows a too uncritical acceptance of their general usefulness and 
an insufficient appreciation of their power and, therefore, their in the hands of 
insufficiently skilled persons. Much more work needs to be done in the follow-up of 
participants in psychodrama and sociodrama before we can talk with certainty about 
its usefulness. One would also question the value of long verbatim accounts of socio- 
dramas which convey little of the total experience of the participants, and are supported 
by little or no critical analysis. 

: I, BE. P. M. 


Industrial Peace in our Time. Hubert Somervell. Allen & Unwin, London. 


It is stated in the preface to this book that it has been written “ Primarily for those 
who manage industry and for those who represent labour interests . . . I would also 
include all those who hold fast to the ideal, so worn, battered and assailed by the hideous 
forces of Communist totalitarianism, of a free, democratic society.” I hope I may be 
wrong, but I suspect that the somewhat academic presentation, the weight of solid 
argument packed into a mere 195 pages of text, and the degree of familiarity with 
economic yen necessary for is — appraisal, may deter many of those for whom 


it was intended from “— 

Whether the reader is abie to accept the author’s diagnosis of the ills of industry 
and the particular remedy which he recommends—a Federal Share Production System— 
will depend on the individual’s attitude tc a number of assumptions on which be book 
is rac If these assumptions are g-anted, tuere is less likelihood of dismay at a tendency 
towards broad generalization, at the occasional interpretation that seems to set aside the 
verdict of history, and at an appercat uncertainty as to the relative status of scientific 
facts and personal value judgements. 

In brief, the major assumptions, which are stated as propositions in Chapter I and 
are subsequently reified as inevitable natural laws, are these. First, that the Finished 
Product (the central concept of the argument) and the values represented by it are the 
result of the contributions of three groups : those responsible for property, organization, 
and work. Secondly, that these three groups should not only receive an equitable 
share of the Finished Product, but that each should also have a measure of control over 
its production and disposal. Even if economists are prepared to allow these two 
assumptions without qualification, social psychologists will scarcely allow the third, 
based on the first two, namely that it is the relationship between these three contributions 
to the Finished Product that determines the social pattern of the industrial unit. On 
the strength of these assumptions, Mr. Somervell considers that the hope. of “ industrial 
peace in our time” lies in the re-ordering of the present capitalist relationships between 
property, organization, and work, and the expression of the new relationships in an 
sciiocuea tenet formula. One questions whether this approach to the complexities 
of the social processes operating in industry, and in the wi seg ee of which 
industry is part, can lead us to the goal assumed as the title of the book. It will, however, 
help to bring home to all with a sense of responsibility for our contemporary situation 
the need for tackling the problems of disharmony in industry on the broadest possible 
social base. 

Pitas, 
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